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: NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


V Lt greater than 1948, 


Vo More than $1 million in excess of the 


Continental onthe ohmarterta 


history. 





LARGE AVERAGE POLICY 


American V Average new policy $8.815. 


\, Average policy in foree at end of 


vear 35.121. 





, ; ‘ ; 
Vo 89°° of all new insurance issued in 


achleved a pin of S08 or oe | 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


New Record V Aneta exe labs by o— 


standards of consery ative life insurance 


in I 9 49 meueeiniaien | 


\ Unusually flexible policy provisions. 


\ Unique benefits such as One Year 
Term Insurance additions. 


The growth of Continental American during 1919 is a fine \ Family Income Plans. originated by 
tribute to its Field Representatives. Aveney Heads. and their Continental American in’ 1930. im- 
Assistants. who have. through their able and conscientious proved and expanded during 1919, 


efforts. brought forth this year of record progress, 




















42nd ANNUAL STATEMENT . 
December 31, 1949 
ASSETS 
Bonds: U. S. Government $19,895,847.18 31% LIABILITIES 
Cc dian G t 282,029.14 F 
ee ee Tn . Policy Reserves $57,560,769.46 
State, County and Municipal 672,217.75 1 . - 
Utilit 7.427112.09 12 Reserves for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 1,256,281.47 
rd 286,01 9.99 , Reserves for Contingencies 670,050.72 } , 
induatetel 182,538.10 * TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $59,487,101.65 
Capital Stock $ 637,530.00 Ei 
Total Bond 28,745,764.25 45 
ata SEN % Surplus 3,576,049.09 
First Mort L 27,424,774.60 4 Ee 
ee ~ . TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 4,213,579.09 
Home Office Property 698,217.57 ] ———__—_ wai 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,118,217.54 2 Total $63,700,680.74 . 
Common Stocks 47,200.00 : Th 
Policy Liens within the Reserve 4,168,615.35 7 , 
Cash in Banks and in Office 1,497,891.43 2 
Total $63,700,680.74 100% 
* Less than 42 of 1% 
‘3 . 
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FIVE YEAR GROWTH IN 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS PAID 


PAYMENTS TO U. S. FAMILIES 





Paid to Living 
Policyholders 


$1,989 


Death Benefits MILLIONS 





$1,490 
MILLIONS $1,277 


$1,205 MILLIONS 


MILLIONS 

















1949 


1944 


1944 1949 


institute of Life Insurance 











Something Ol 


RINCIPLES, some ancient seer chronicled, are 

good as long as they are possible. Perhaps this 
is the reason why principles are safest where 
they are not endangered by expediency—political 
or otherwise. A principle vital to insurance holds 
that life insurance funds are sacred. These fifty 
billion dollars are the people’s money. They must 
not be exposed to any danger. They must be 
safeguarded from the repercussions of controlled 
economy. They must be available to play a formi- 
dable part in economic stabilization through pri- 
vate investing. They must not be wasted by un- 
warranted taxation. 

At intervals, in recent years, there have been 
plans designed to give Government free access 
to the reserves that men have saved for their last 
line of defense. These proposals, calculated to 
win popular acclaim for their proponents, have 
never gained momentum because the people are 
convinced of the principle that their personal 
savings are better secured in private institutions 
and not subject to the caprice of an ever changing 
group of public officeholders. They hold firmly to 
the old saw that “What is mine is my own” and 
is not public property. 
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ON THE COVER: The circle is di- | 


vided into five sections as follows: 


1. Those who get income from in- | 
vestments (9% of the total) receive 
rents, interest or dividends, etc. 


2. Those who get private assis- 
tance (17% of the total) receive aid 
from friends and relatives or who are 
in private institutions for the aged. 


3. Those living on the income from 
pensions (18% of the total) receive 
their incomes from federal, state, 
local, private retirement systems, etc. 


4. Those who are still 


working | 


(34% of the total) receive remunera- 


tion from employment, etc. 


5. Those who get public assistance 
(22% of the total). | 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 


Something Tie 





HE annual statements of life insurance com 

panies indicate that 1949 was a successful yea 
for the institution and, without exception, for 
each individual company. There was, at the ent 
of the year, more insurance owned than eve 
before. There were more people enjoying the 
fruits of previous savings than at any other time 


Insurance agents, fewer in the aggregate, enjoyey 


a more satisfactory return from effort and indus 
try. A more popular appreciation of the contr 
bution which life insurance is making to the 
national economy and the public welfare is ap 
parent. Business men, both large and small, ret} 
ognize that the funds of life insurance. are avail} 
able to promote sound enterprise. The needs 0 
war and peace are financed by life insurance it: 
vestments. 

Through the wide publication of annual state 
ments life insurance companies of earlier eré 
established national confidence in their financié 





soundness and in an ability to perform ever 
promise undertaken. By similar distribution at 
publication now, life insurance can as well giv 
evidence of the part it has in maintaining a fre 
America and an independent people. 
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By Td. V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


nce In Action 


5 Ml j 
di- ; HAVE a rendezvous with death”, warned young Alan Seeger and went 
VS: to die in battle. He will be cherished forever in the hearts of men—a 
he | symbol of valorous youth. Indeed, the songs that war inspire, in their 


beauty and in their lofty ideals, compensate in some small measure for the 
ive young blood that is spilled. 





Long years ago, Horace immortalized the Roman Legions and voiced for 
‘ all who fell on countless battlefields that were, and that are to come, a worthy 
- epitaph: “It is sweet and just to die for one’s Fatherland.” For this alone 
aid | Horace justifies his proud boast that in this poetry he “left a monument 
ire more lasting than brass, more endurable than the royal pyramids.” 
ed. In the first great war that shadowed the twentieth century, two young 
poets set forth in imperishable rhyme the aspirations and the gallantry of 
pm Allied youth. “If I should die”, bravely sang Rupert Brooke, “think only 
ive this of me; that there is some corner of a foreign field that is forever 
te. England.” To this Joyce Kilmer penned the spiritual purpose of that same 
t crusade, “My shoulders ache beneath my pack (Lie easier Cross upon 
c. His back).” : 
ng | Now as the fires of ancient hates and greeds are sparking, these ageless 


stanzas bring remembrances of those once dark hours; but, too, they indict 
mankind for subservience to passion and lust when courage and love and 
tolerance could bring triumph for the virtues that elevate man and brighten 
ce his destiny. 
Protection against sorrows and suffering, against sordidness and selfish- 
| ness, is the inborn goal of every man. Perchance, life insurance, now almost 
} solely an American possesssion, one day may throw its mantle over all the 
world to bring a peace and happiness which neither selfishness nor ambition 
ean thwart. 


: Something | Oe Something he 





-e com) JITTHERE was a flame of light resembling the = conviction persists that life insurance has 
ul year gleam from a flashlight bulb. An instant later a mission of peace which it cannot neglect. 
on, for a tremendous explosion shook the earth and an During the lifetime of the Republic insurance 





men have made people conscious of a personal 


the ent! entire city, its buildings and its humans went ty : mo 
in eve\ skyward in ashes and dust.” Thus was the story responsibility for the welfare of their families 
ng th of the first atom bomb told by an eyewitness from — after tg ay gn vonage dca | be egy 
x time the ground. With this sudden blast there came lion yo ag y poanadiias that Canadians poses 
on joyes to this world the unpredictable era of the atom. Americans own against a day of need. No ether 
| indus" Many fantastic projections of the force that material force for good has accomplished so much 
contr} jnterrelated scientific discoveries practically ap- to foster a spirit of individual independence and 
to th plied will have on men and nations have been self-reliance. Men in every walk of life appre- 
is af forthcoming from the fictioneer, the pseudo- ciate the value to themselves and their loved ones 
all, ret} scientist and the inevitable informed commenta- of an insurance policy. 
e avai) tor and columnist. Most of these speculations will Over the world today there is a philosophy of 
eeds Of never eventuate. life being fostered which demeans the individual 
nce il} Providence never places an instrument in the and makes him the chattel of the state. This 
hands of its creatures but that its primary and pr neg a i ed = ag aor ge oye 
| stat prev alent use is for the overall good and to offer the public philesephy to which Ife insurance ie 
er er— a way of life always freer from care and suffering dedicated 
nancl§ and sorrow. Beyond a doubt the utilities and ser- hoes ie eumment propaganda tending to excite 
) evelij vices of advantage to all the people developed citizens to a fear that war cannot be avoided— 
on at) from the power released by the control of the that it is an inescapable liability of the present 
ll gi"F force of the breaking atom will far outweigh generation. To counteract this, insurance should 
a fre) whatever burden is entailed in its introduction. . . provide a forum for the presentation of democ- 








—T.J.V.C., January, 1946. 





racy’s approach to world problems. 
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SECURITY i thing 
th ision f Id ag 
@ Do you want to see security in the making? 

Stand in a factory and watch the fashioning of wood and of leather, of steel and |' I 
of plastics. Or stop at the roadside where a harvesting machine is pacing its amaz- se 
ingly intelligent way across broad acres of wheat. most 
In these places you see security in the making. For security is not just something most 
we find in a rocking chair when we grow old. on Vv 
- = ‘ , crea 
Security is abundance, and comfortable living, and enough leisure for sunshine whic 
and play the 
It is created by men with varied talents and skills working together with a common exan 
purpose: more and better things for all to enjoy. the | 
And so when we buy life insurance and annuities we buy two kinds of security. vers 
rang 
Help and protection in emergency. : neve 
Better living from day to day. : to th 
= ; the 

For life insurance provides both. we 
It provides help and protection through its guarantee to us as individuals. state 
It provides better living from day to day through its investments in industry, in pub- i men' 
lic utilities, in states and municipalities, in the development of homes and farms. | cred 
é 7 Sh 

These are some of the reasons why the John Hancock and other life insurance age” 
companies continue to grow and why this growth is so gratifying to all of those are 
who work in the life insurance business passe 
not : 
whil 

say : 

D ' b , 01 

ecember 31, 1949 B. 
| Thus 
Assets . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $2,696,506,366.08 si 
same 

Liabilities and Contingency Reserves . $2,504,291,448.55 -~ 
alla 
is ac’ 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . ; $192,214,917.53 f tal b 
F pill 
. } Many 
Total Insurance in Force . , -  $10,436,739,685.00 | the 2 
their 
has j 
the a 
tion 
endo’ 
ing | 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY cam 
wou 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | oe 
Th 
Dd 

A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST te 
ot t 
uniqn 
For | 
of ev 
idly | 
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N THE HORIZON 


6y LEON GILBERT SIMON 


Varnished 


T has been well said that we see what we want to 

see, we believe what we want to believe. Thus our 
most earnest thoughts are sometimes shaped by our 
most absurd delusions. We build some tall conclusions 
on weak foundations. The accumulated tendency to 
create myths continues, and so we form thought habits 
which are difficult to break. Some people have found 
the dullest nonsense to be the most profound. For 
example, they persistently say “the exception proves 
the rule.” It is constantly repeated in every-day con- 
versation, thereby giving this misconception wide 
range. But the exception never proves the rule. It 
never proves anything. It merely provokes attention 
to the rule because of its opposition. Above all things, 
the exception illustrates that the rule is a generaliza- 
tion and not an all-inclusive and irrevocable law. The 
statement itself is shallow, but it gathers great mo- 
mentum in conversation. It acquires prestige by false 
credentials which repetition provides. 

Shakespeare wrote the line “Beauty doth varnish 
age” indicating that age is glossed over and made 
lustrous by the presence of beauty. Old wrinkles 
acquire an artificial coating so that the observer can- 
not see what lies beyond. Paraphrasing Shakespeare, 
while listening to these popular fallacies one might 
say: “Conversation doth varnish nonsense.” 

Old falsehoods persist. With increasing years they 
acquire increased strength and greater popularity. 
Thus it has been repeatedly said that “Lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place.” But actually light- 
ning is far more likely to strike several times in the 
same place. The Empire State Building has been struck 
over a thousand times by lightning. Not only is this 
fallacy about lightning untrue, but its direct opposite 
is actually true. ““Mother knows best” is another men- 
tal bromide. But thanks to modern psychology that 
pill is not being swallowed so readily these days. 
Many present-day complexes and mental disorders are 
the results of mothers not knowing how to bring up 
their children. The delusion that “Mother knows best” 
has its roots in our emotional depths. It is based on 
the assumption that the biological process of procrea- 
tion also provides the mother with new intellectual 
endowments. In contrast, one of the greatest practic- 
ing psychologists said that if mothers had not im- 
posed their unreasoned wills upon their children, he 
would not have acquired his enormous practice. He 
probably would not have any practice. 

There are many absurdities that are “known.” 
People take a romantic delight in spinning the web 
of that which is purely fictional, thereby giving it a 
unique vitality. False ideas live to a ripe old age. 
For they have their roots imbedded in the criss-cross 
of every-day conversation. And the roots spread rap- 
idly in all directions. Popular misconceptions are like 





Nonsense 
that have 


used for 
without ever having been checked up and overhauled. 
They simply clog the highway, craw] along, and menace 
the progress of all those who want to get ahead. Maybe 
the answer lies in the fact these forgeries of truth 
acquire recognition because they are frequently enun- 


automobiles been many years 


ciated by prominent people who varnish nonsense 
with the charms of sound. They love the sound of their 
own voices. Their vocal chords must be exercised, and, 
if given enough vocal chord, they will hang themselves 
with a rhetorical flourish. 

Frequently people generalize from exceptions so as 
to confirm their prior conclusions. From a great num- 
ber of verifiable facts they take only those facts which 
lead them to a desired goal. They do not form con- 
clusions without evidence as much as they select spe- 
cial evidence as “proof” of what they want to believe. 
Another group of persons insists that a proposition 
must be true if you cannot disprove it. On that basis 
we can say that the moon is made of green cheese 
because we cannot slice off a piece and taste it. In con- 
versation it is so easy to mix a lot of nonsense with 
half-baked fact, unverified assumptions and_half- 
starved statistics into a mental dish resembling spa- 
ghetti. Randomness of thought, loose and incoherent 
thinking follow in its path. 

Ideas are like checks drawn on a bank. The name of 
the endorser helps tremendously. When a man of some 
prominence repeats a bit of nonsense to help his argu- 
ment along, we give credence to the thought. The 
check seems good because of the endorser. The idea 
has acquired prestige. Similarly, in describing some- 
thing, words and phrases are like checks drawn 
against deposits of facts. The checks must not exceed 
the deposits. Some of these checks “bounce” when 
the deposits are carefully investigated. For example, 
we often hear the phrase “Statistics say so.” But who 
compiled the statistics? How accurate were his obser- 
vations? Were the results sufficiently verified? These 
are far-reaching questions that frequently disprove the 
assertion. For statistics are like sausages. Their value 
depends on what you stuff them with. And so, we 
must not be bullied by high-sounding phrases. The 
spirit of the challenging inquiry must prevail. 

People do love old falsehoods with a somewhat pas- 
sionate fervor. They dislike critical analysis because 
it disturbs the mental repose which they enjoy. Thus 
we experience a relentless persistence of things that 
are not so. This lip-wisdom produces a mental bur- 
lesque of things that are “known,” but which are not 
true. Since conversation is the easiest and quickest 
means of communication, it is essential that we have 
more of it which is unadorned by fiction, unembell- 
ished by myths, and free from self-delusion. In other 
words—conversation without nonsense. 
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i HY call it life insurance; 
W ies really death insur- 
ance; isn’t it?” “Look 
at all the money the companies 
have. They’re too big, aren’t they?” 
“How much life insurance should 
we carry?” “Aren’t those salesmen 
too insistent for their own good?” 
“Why do we have to pay interest 
on our policy loans? It’s our 
money, isn’t it?” 

These are some of the probing 
questions women have recently 
been asking about life insurance. 
Particularly timely questions they 
are, too, since Americans are the 
best insured people in the world 
and women own or are beneficiaries 
of 86 per cent of the total life in- 
surance in force. With this total 
near 215 billion dollars—and grow- 
ing at the rate of 20 billion a year 
—that’s a tidy sum which will be 
paid over to the women of this 
country sometime in the future. To 
take care of these future obliga- 
tions, these companies today are 
holding in trust for the benefit of 
policyowners and beneficiaries 60 
billion dollars in highly liquid 
assets. It is no wonder that a re- 
cent survey in thousands of homes 
throughout an eastern state turned 
out to generate considerably more 
interest than usual door-to-door in- 
vestigations. Similarly, when a 
large number of farm women were 
asked “What do you want to know 
about your life insurance?” it pro- 
duced a series of intelligent, meaty, 
and thought-provoking questions 
which reveals the major import- 
ance that they attach to life in- 
surance, and shows their deep 
thirst for a clear understanding. 


Ignorance of Facts 


Well they might be interested, 
for tragic dramas—which might 
have been avoided—often are found 
in the wake of ignorance about life 
insurance and what it will do. It 
is a sad but proved fact that when 
life insurance money is paid in a 
lump sum, it is quickly dissipated. 
Due to unwise investments, or 
lending money to a well-meaning 
in-law to start a business, or 
through just plain careless spend- 
ing life insurance dollars don’t have 
a chance to fulfill their true pur- 
pose. It is said that whether a 
lump sum payment is $1,800 or 
$18,000, it lasts on an average only 
18 months. 

What does that all add up to? 
It adds up to this: you should know 
how you can have your money paid 
to you so that you won’t have to 
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QUESTIONS 





AND 


ANSWERS 


take it all at once in cash. There 
are four ways. Let’s look at each 
of them briefly. One of the best 
known is the life income way. 
When you make this choice, your 
life insurance company will send 
you a check at regular intervals 
for as long as you live. This is one 
of the most popular services your 
company offers. The amount you 
receive is guaranteed, but the 
length of time is unknown. There 
is a maxim among life insurance 
men that a person who receives a 
sure income for life “lives forever.” 
You will appreciate what a truly 
great service this is when you 
realize that life insurance contracts 
being written today may not be 
called upon to pay off for 25 to 50 
years or more. Of course, there is 
no way of telling what interest 
rates will be at that time or what 
operating expenses may be. One 
company recently made an analysis 
and discovered that each check they 
write, regardless of size, costs one 
dollar. Twenty-five or 50 years 
from now this operation may 
amount to several times this 
amount. By that time, too, people 
may be living considerably longer, 
so you can see, it’s a great social 
service as well as a popular one. 
You’ve probably heard the remark 
that a young girl needs good par- 
ents, a young lady needs good looks, 
a married woman needs’ good 


| 
| 


By Willam Haghfell 


Director of Sales Promotion 
Loyal Protective "| 


friends, but an old woman needs 
money. Well, through this life in- 
come way you can make sure that 
you will always have money. 

Next you'll want an idea of how 
much life income you can get. The 
mathematical wizards who do the 
calculating are called actuaries and 
they freely admit “that women are} 
better than men” because they 
know that on an average women 
live five years longer. This is a 
kind of left-handed compliment, | 
though, because, for that reason, 
they figure you are entitled to a 
smaller amount of monthly income 
from your insurance money than a 
man the same age. For example, 
when you are 65 you will receive | 
from $10,000 a life income of about 
$55 a month, while a man receives 
about $61. But you will likely get 
this income five years longer s0 
that it figures out the same. 








Care of Family 


Perhaps if you were middle-age 
and had a growing family, your in- 
surance money would not provide 
enough life income to live on. It is 
better to have an adequate income 
when needed most than an inade- 
quate income for life. There is 4 
second way which fits this situa 
tion. The company will agree to 
send you a check for a_ specific 
amount each month and continue 
to send you a check for as long 4 
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In this article, the author answers 


the questions most often asked by women (and men, too) 


concerning the business of life insurance. 


your money lasts. Let’s see what 
this means. Your $10,000 paid in 
this way would assure you $200 a 
month for 52 months, which would 
give you a chance to get your feet 
on the ground and prepare for the 


future. 
Or let us say that it would be 
seven more years before your 


youngest has finished school and is 
able to take care of himself and 
you want to make sure that the 
money lasts for that specific length 
of time. This is another way in 
which your company will administer 
your money for you and again 
using this example, each $10,000 
unit will provide you with approxi- 
mately $130 each month for seven 
years. 

These three ways of having your 
money parcelled out to you as in- 
come are unique with life insur- 
ance. And by having it paid in one 
of these ways, instead of cash in a 
lump sum, it increases the amount 
you receive. Your fourth choice is 
to leave all or any part of your 
money at interest with the right 
to withdraw the amount you need 
in event of an emergency or for 
any cause. And quite naturally, 
the more the public understands 
these services, the more the public 
values them. Today the amount of 
money left with insurance compa- 
nies in the ways discussed is 64 
per cent greater than five years 
ago. 


Helps Carry On 


It’s only natural that you should 
ask at this point “Why call it life 


insurance? It really is death in- 
surance, isn’t it?” Yes, it is cor- 
rect to think of life insurance 


carrying on where the wage-earner 
leaves off. In truth, one of its 
major functions is to step into the 
breadwinner’s shoes when he steps 
out of the picture. But that is by 
no means its only major function. 
There were more than $3,532,- 
900,000 paid out in total benefits 
during 1949, based on a conserva- 
tive estimate. The smaller share 


was paid because someone had died. 
The larger share—57 per cent in 
fact—went to living policyowners. 
To this larger group this is truly 
life insurance—quick money for 
emergencies, life long income and 
worry free sunset years, immedi- 
ate cash to take advantage of un- 
usual business opportunities. 

Life insurance is simply taking 
money out of one purse and putting 
it into another purse for future 
spending. Buying life insurance 
simply means buying money for 
future delivery. But that doesn’t 
mean you have to die to win and 
you don’t have to wait years to en- 
joy it, either. Of course, it’s nice 
to know that you and your children 
will be taken care of when Mr. L. I. 
Owner is gone or that you and he 
can take things easy later on when 
he can no longer earn a living. But 
you can enjoy your life insurance 
today for the satisfaction, content- 
ment and feeling of security that 
it gives you every day. 


How Much is Enough? 


another difficult ques- 
tion and one frequently asked. 
“How much is enough?” Certainly 
that is a concern to everyone—Mrs. 
L. I. Owner, your children and your 
husband. (And, by the way, the 
more correct word is policyowner 
rather than the more common 
“policyholder.”” In most states, un- 
less the person who takes out the 
life insurance deliberately signs 
away his rights, he controls his 
insurance completely.) That’s a 
hard one to answer specifically be- 
cause the amount varies depending 
on circumstances. The most com- 
mon use for life insurance is to 
provide enough cash to clear up 
debts which follow death. The man 
with a large estate, whose family 
will be faced with large estate taxes 
upon his death, quite naturally 
should make provision for more 
cash than the young single man 
who needs only enough to cover a 
few current bills and last expenses. 

Too, there should be enough in- 


Now for 
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come assured each month so that 
you, Mrs. L. I. Owner, will not have 
to leave home and work, but can 
give your children your care and 
guidance. The greatest gift chil- 
dren can have is their mother’s 
time and this income should last 
until the youngest is old enough to 
take care of himself. It is wise to 
have extra income during the first 
few years which is a tough read- 
justment period, to give you time. 
to break old habits of spending and 
to learn new habits of thrift. Then, 
after the children are on their own, 
how much income will you need so 
that you will not have to be a 


mother-in-law in your son’s or 
daughter’s home? 
How much retirement income 


will you and your husband need in 
order to be financially independent 
later on? One of the remarkable 
things about your life insurance is 
that if it should not pay off due to 
the wage earner’s death it accumu- 
lates substantial retirement values. 


Add as You Go Along 


Of course, in determining tlftse 
amounts, you will want to take into 
account any Social Security or 
company retirement pension plan 
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which will give you a boost toward 
your goal. Your life insurance 
representative will recommend the 
right kind of policies and will be 
able to tell you what your premiums 
will be. But don’t be discouraged 
if you can’t buy everything you 
want right away. You can add to 
it as you go along and are able to 
afford it. it is silly to sacrifice too 
much of the present for the future. 
But it’s tragic to sacrifice all of the 
future for the present. 

How much life insurance de- 
pends a good deal on your goals. 
Tommy may want to be a lawyer 
and all the family is strong for 


that. A special goal such as this, 
you may feel, has an important 
place in your insurance plan. 


There are educational policies to 
provide income during the four col- 
lege years. Also, there are con- 
tracts which pay cash as a gradua- 
tion gift or as a wedding gift and 
there are those which may be all 
paid for during a limited number 
of years but which provide life in- 
surance protection throughout life. 
One of the finest things life insur- 
ance can do for a young boy or 
girl is to give them a sense of value 
and teach habits of systematic 
thrift. By helping to pay pre- 
miums out of spending money or 
the money they earn, they develop 
a sense of responsibility which lasts 
throughout life. If you cannot 


afford all you want, you will have 
to decide what kind to get first. It 
is generally considered wise not to 
buy insurance for the children until 
the one responsible for earning in- 
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come for the family carries ade- 
quate protection. 


Policy Loans 


One very lively subject you 
wanted information about, Mrs. 
L. I. Owner—and there are plenty 
like you—is borrowing on a policy. 
You said that your daughter needed 
a mastoid operation and you bor- 
rowed money on a policy without 
any trouble. But what you couldn’t 
understand is why you have to pay 
interest on the loan “After all, it’s 
our money, isn’t it?” This is a 
favorite of critics who do not un- 
derstand life insurance and when- 
ever it is raised, temperatures take 
a rise, too. It is not difficult to 
appreciate why interest must be 
charged when you realize that com- 
panies must accumulate these cash 
funds in order to fulfill its agree- 
ment to deliver money in the 
future. In figuring the premiums, 
one of the factors taken into ac- 
count is that the company will earn 
a certain rate of interest on all its 
funds. This money, whether it is 
invested as loans to policyowners 
or in real estate or bonds, must 
earn the assumed rate of com- 
pound interest in order to make the 
complete plan of insurance succeed. 
So, that’s why you pay interest 
Let’s go on. What else? 

This led to a very logical one and 
many women have asked the same 
question in many ways. You’ve 
seen large modern home office build- 
ings with their marble halls, 
wrought iron fences, bronze gates 








and likely have asked yourself, “Is 
this what the company does with} 
my money?” Well, 
Owner, this represents one of the 
smallest parts of your money. But 
it is an important part, and the! 
fractional additional investment 
which goes into these beautifying| 
features pays off in large measure 
in durability, in making the em. 
ployees proud to work for your 
company and in reflecting for all to 
see the kind of solidity your com- | 
pany represents. 

A far larger portion of you 
money is invested in home and 
apartment mortgages than is in- 
vested in home office buildings. 
This is today one of the major in-| 
vestment channels for your life in- 
surance funds. These are the kinds | 
of homes and small apartments oc- 
cupied by young married couples 
with growing youngsters and by 
couples who were G. I. Jones and 
G. I. James a few years ago. It is 
likely you know people living in | 
these homes and apartments—a | 
brother or sister, maybe a son or | 
perhaps you occupy one yourself. 
These mortgages represent just 
part of your money—only 20 cents 
out of each dollar. 





Invested Dollar 


A cross section of your dollar 
held in trust by life insurance com- 
panies for your benefit shows that 
you have 35 cents invested in 
United States and Canadian Gov- | 
ernment bonds. Also, you have 
five cents invested in railroad bonds 
and 15 cents in public utility bonds. 
When you add in other bonds you | 
find you have a total of more than 
70 cents of your dollar in the high- 
est grade investments—in trans- 
portation, industries, public utili- 
ties, in state and city governments. | 
Including your mortgage holdings, | 
then, you have accounted for about 
90 cents of your dollar. 

The 10 cent balance is invested in 
preferred stocks (two cents) and 
common stocks (half a cent); real 
estate, including the home office 
building we were discussing, and 
the large housing projects you have 
read about or have seen, represents 
only about two cents. Cash and 
other investments including policy 
loans make up the rest of your dol 
lar. Of course, these are round 
figures and will vary slightly from 
company to company, but they rep- 
resent the life insurance industry 
as a whole. 

How about bigness, you ask? 
Perhaps this is an echo from Con- 
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gress which is currently wondering 
about the influence life insurance 


omy. When life insurance com- 
panies speak as a unit, it’s in terms 
of billions and hundreds of billions, 
and it’s natural to wonder if they 
are too big. 

Yes, life insurance is big, but 
only because it is doing a big job. 
It is a big business made up of a 
lot of small successful businesses. 
The 215 billion total life insurance 
which we mentioned is spread over 
584 companies. It also represents 
only $2,700 per policyowner. In 
1940 the premium income of life 
insurance companies represented 
about fcur per cent of the national 
income. Yet today the premium 
income represents only about three 
per cent of the national income. 

Bigness implies monopoly and 
lack of competition. But there is 
keen competition in the kinds of 
policies companies offer. There is 
competition in rates. There is 
competition in efficient home office 
operations and methods. There is 
competition for the strongest and 
most profitable investments for 
your benefit, Mrs. L. I. Owner. 
There is competition in the kinds 
of contracts and compensation of- 
fered sales representatives. And 
there is keenest competition in 
sales and selling techniques. 

Perhaps you are one of those 
who feels that life insurance men 
are too aggressive. One woman in- 
terviewed said that a life insurance 
man called at her home one evening 
and after pulling a lot of informa- 
tion out of herself and her husband, 
turned it around and fired it back 
as ammunition. She was very an- 
noyed. Before we criticize the life 
insurance man too severely, let us 
take a closer look at what life in- 
surance is. Perhaps here we will 
find a clue as to why we sometimes 
wish we could get rid of the life in- 
surance salesman. 


Future Rewards 


In the first place, life insurance 
is very intangible. You can’t drive 
it around the block; you can’t wear 
it in a crowd; you can’t flash it on 
a screen to entertain visitors. Life 
insurance offers rewards in the 
future in exchange for tangible 
sacrifices now. When your life in- 
surance man uncovers your family 
situation and then shows what will 
happen to the family unless some- 
thing is done about it, he has 


simply uncovered some unpleasant 
thoughts which all of us push to 


He is show- 
ing us our responsibilities, and 
being good parents we want to get 
rid of our responsibilities. But 
being human we prefer to get rid 
of our responsibilities by getting 
rid of the life insurance man and 
forgetting them, instead of doing 
something about them. 

Perhaps your husband is the 
most conscientious man in the 
world. He “sees his duty and does 
it about everything”—except life 
insurance. If life insurance 


the back of our minds. 


our 








companies operated on a come-and- 
get-it basis, you wouldn’t be as 
vitally interested in the subject as 
you are, because there would be 
only a fraction of the life insurance 
in this country that there is. It 
isn’t enough to produce a better 
product even if it is needed. If 
Emerson was ever wrong, it was 
about building a better mouse. trap 
and people beating a path to the 
door. People just don’t go out and 
buy the life insurance they need. 
History bears this out. 

In a dozen more years, the old- 
est life insurance company in the 
world celebrates its 200th anniver- 
sary. This company, with head- 
quarters in London, has never em- 
ployed agents. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing its reputation and financial 
soundness, the amount of business 
it writes in a year could be equaled 
by a group of a dozen good life in- 
surance men. The British also tried 
Post Office life insurance, but even 
very low premiums would not en- 
tice the people to buy in sufficient 
volume, so the scheme was discon- 
tinued. 

We do not have to go abroad, 
however, for our evidence. In 1934, 
one of the large mail order houses 
which has a reputation for giving 
big values decided to make life in- 
surance available to its nearly 10 
million regular customers. This, 
too, was discontinued because an 
adequate volume of sales could not 
be developed. 

Wisconsin has had a state life in- 
surance fund since 1911 which 
offers people policies at premiums 
which are particularly attractive 
in the older ages, when people 
should be more aware of their need 


for life insurance. But last year 
this fund issued less business than 
one good agent could produce. The 
only place where the sale of life 
insurance has been accomplished 
with even mediocre success without 
the use of agents is through sav- 
ings banks in Massachusetts. The 
rates are low and the system has 
received substantial subsidies and 
sales are vigorously promoted 
through publicity and advertising. 
Yet the 33 banks issue on an aver- 
age less business than one top man 
of any one of our good life compa- 
nies produces. 

There is no type or mold in which 
successful life insurance men are 
processed. They do have one com- 
mon denominator, though—a burn- 
ing zeal to help their fellow men 
build security for themselves and 
their families. He has a fanatical 
belief in the product he sells and 
the benefits it provides. He works 
more to render a service than to 
make a dollar. These are the ob- 
servations drawn from a recent 
study of a group of the country’s 
top life insurance agents. Their 
greatest pride lies in their job of 
keeping families together, educat- 
ing children, assuring comfort and 
security in old age, in giving peace 
of mind to their clients. In this 
savings minded country these men 
have succeeded in making life in- 
surance the most popular savings 
instrument, representing 94 per 
cent of most estates. 


Stability of Life Insurance 


Now, one last question, Mrs. L. I. 
Owner. How about the future and 
the ability of your companies to 
meet their increasingly complex - 
problems? Your concern is under- 
standable. After all, you possess 
the greatest slice of the largest in- 
dustry made up of independent 
businesses in this country and the 
world. At some future date, these 
dollars will likely be the most im- 
portant thing in the world to you. 
Since 1900 the age group 65 years 
and older has increased by 24 per 
cent. Chances are, you'll be in this 
group some day and will want those 
dollars you and Mr. L. I. Owner 
have sent ahead. Well, since life 
insurance has weathered two world 
wars, conflagrations, a nation-wide 
epidemic and a series of depres- 
sions, you can look ahead, confident 
that your dollars will be there when 
you need them. That’s as certain 
as anything human can be. 
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( AGENTS ) 





45. STAR NECKTIE. At a meeting of his com- 
pany’s leaders’ club, an Ohio agent created quite a 
stir with his novel necktie. On said tie was pasted 
the front part of a sample policy! 

46. CHALK IT UP. If you’ve ever wondered how 
well wall-calendar distribution pays off, note the case 
of one agent who has kept careful records on this 
point. He attributes about 20 per cent of his business 
each year to use of these calendars, furnished at cost 
by his company. 

47. MOVE OVER. Half the residents of your neigh- 
borhood have moved in or away during the last 10 
years, if your community is “average.” Have your 
own “moves” kept abreast of theirs? Is your own 
“coverage” complete—as regards new prospect near 
at home? 

48. SEE YOUR DENTIST. Offer to send free to 
any dentist on request, a supply of health leaflets, if 
available along the lines of “See Your Dentist Twice 
a Year.” ... Builds good-will with both dentists and 
their patients; emphasizes one facet of good health 
for policyholders; gets wide and free distribution 
of your message (provided there is little or no com- 
pany or insurance propaganda). 

49. SALESMEN BORN, NOT MADE? To empha- 
size the rarity of a “natural born salesman,” one sales 
manager had a jail cell brought onto the platform 
of the meeting room. Inside was placed an occupant. 
a “natural born salesman,” considered such a rarity 
—as against a “made” salesman—that he had to be 
placed in a cell for safe keeping ... Alongside the cell 
was a table, on which were placed copies of helpful 
sales training material offered by the company. 

50. “FLIP” IDEA. If you make up a presentation 
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HUNAN ART 


H E R E § The author of the new Spectator feature, “Here’s an Idea—,” 


will be glad to have you forward him ideas or suggestions of your 
own, for possible publication. Write to Kenilworth H. Mathus, 


c/o The Spectator, 100 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
A N Lloyd H. Feder of Cleveland, Reliance Life Manager for Ohio, 


INVITATION 


starts off by sending in a copy of his highly unusual business card, 
copyrighted by him. 

On the front, under his name, appears the slogan, “Money For Sale 
at a Discount.” On the inside fold, we read: “Because of the un- 
usual demand for this product, orders will be accepted for future 


delivery only. Instalment payments may be arranged to suit your 
convenience. Supply unlimited to qualified purchasers. Quotations 

’ on request.” 
Until further notice, a year’s subscription to The Spectator will 


be given free to the author of each item published. Remember, if 
you have an idea and we have an idea, we each have one. But if 
we exchange ideas, we each have two. 

Let us have your ideas. Write today to Mr. Mathus, “The Idea 


( Installment No. 3 ) JIUIIOULSUINLUAUOUUULEL TELE 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 
“The Idea Man” 


of your own, consider purchasing at a local station 
ery store (and don’t forget to sell the manager there 
a set of punched sheets to fit into a spiral-type binder 
But, on the back cover, include a cardboard folding 
easel, that will permit the piece to be set up on the 
prospect’s desk as a flip-over presentation. 








( MANAGERS ) 





51. LOST OPPORTUNITY. Ten will get you one 
that you don’t make any use at all of the reverse side 
of your letterhead stationery. Why not print, on the 
back, a sales message, list of prominent policyholders, 
quick claims paid, etc.? Use a readable gray ink that 
does not in any way detract or spoil the white appear 
ance of the front of the sheet. 

52. POLICY INVENTORY. We know it’s usuall 
considered taboo to talk too much about cash ané 
loan values. Just the same, we’d like to see sometime 
a letter or little booklet with a title like “How to Use 
Your Policy.” In such a booklet, there could be 3 
record for the cash value to date, record of loans 
outstanding and repaid, reminders to deduct polic) 
loan interest from income taxes, and other similar 
“service” features ... And, back to the cash and loa 
values for a moment, we submit that the very exist 
ence of these values plays a vastly more importat! 
role in influencing people to buy than most life it 
surance men realize—or will admit. 


53. CLICKERS. Know which “collection” letter 
clicked. Keep a collection of collection letters, both 
personal and form, that succeeded in preventing 4 
lapse or effecting a reinstatement. The same appeal 
might work in many other cases. 
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kK EADERS have been quick to appreciate the practical side of the ideas suggested in this 
series of articles by Mr. Mathus, former life insurance man himself. Many readers have 







already put to work several of the ideas suggested, filing others for adaptation at a later 


date, as occasion arises. 


We take pleasure in presenting the third instalment in this practical series. If you will 
make it a point to file all installments carefully, you wil! have an increasing, and increas- 
ingly valuable, storehouse or treasury of ideas that will mean money in your pocket and 


more policies on the books.—The Editors. 





(H. O. AND/OR FIELD ) 





54. “CLIP” JOINT. It’s a good idea to run a Home 
Office clipping service. Changes in business, personal- 
advancement items, removal notices, etc., etc., are 
clipped from papers all over the country and sent to 
local agencies. There, the individual agent to whom 
the lead is allocated, slips the actual newspaper clip- 
ping into a specially-prepared leaflet-—and follows 
through with a personal call. One medium-size com- 
pany is thus sending out nearly 2000 leads every 
menth. More than one-third of a million dollars was 
written on these leads in the course of a few months. 


55. TWO (THREE) CENTS’ WORTH. The next 
time one of the Big Shots gets out a letter, have one 
of the other Big Shots include a little note. On the 
second note, start out with the phrase, “I just want 
to add my two (three) cents’ worth—” and paste to 
the note two (three) bright pennies. Makes cents, 
doesn’t it? 


56. WHEN IS A QUOTA NOT A QUOTA? If you 
operate on a quota system, consider well the case 
of a manufacturer who tempered statistical indices 
with the human equation. He made adjustments in 
the “standard” sales quotas that cold figures alone 
indicated should be set. He made changes or modi- 
fications on the basis of psychological and perform- 
ance differences in his men and the need for stimu- 
lating different salesmen in different ways. 

Higher-than-anticipated quotas were set in some 
instances. the manufacturer knowing that the par- 
ticular salesmen in question were best stimulated by 
trying to achieve goals that seemed almost out of 
reach. Quotas in other cases were set lower than 
“statistics” dictated, on the basis that salesmen in 
this group were best stimulated by ability to attain 
and go beyond the figure set. 

This plan made it possible for both types of sales- 
men to do their individual best work. At the same 
time, the total quotas coincided closely with the 
“standard” over-all figure originally worked out. 


57. WHATAREYOUAFTER? Are agents’ report 
forms designed primarily for the convenience of the 
agent himself, or to make them easy for agency or 
— Office to tabulate? Mebbe we shouldn’t have 
asked. 
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58. LOCAL AND NATIONAL PRIDE. The next 
time you hold a small, national, or sectional confer- 
ence, try to capitalize simultaneously on both the 
larger and local aspects. 

Plan A. In the middle of a large circular table, 
place a relief map of the United States, preferably 
raised eight or ten inches above the table, for greater 
visibility. From this there should emanate four-inch- 
wide, brightly-colored ribbons, one each running to 
the places where each man sits, ending in individual 
place cards, with writing materials, program, pencil 
and notebook alongside. If the number is too great 
for a round table, use two long facing tables, with the 
raised map in the middle. 

Plan B. Have large placards on poles beside the 
chairs of the men in each row in the hall, in the style 
of a national political convention. s 

Either device appeals to both local and national 
pride, and “the whole is greater than the sum of the 
parts.” 

59. “BLANK” GREETING CARDS. Home Offices 
that furnish their men with greeting cards of vari- 
ous types, either free or at cost, might consider one 
or more cards which merely carry an attractive “gen- 
eral” illustration or decorative design, thus permit- 
ting the agent to write his own (personal) ticket 
(message). 

60. BURLESQUE THE COMPANY MAGAZINE. If 
you can successfully penetrate the hard shell of offi- 
cial dignity (?), try issuing a small burlesque num- 
ber of your company magazine, about once each year. 
P.S. It’s a wise man who can kid himself. (Note to 
editors: If you can’t sell the boss on this idea, please 
do not write to me.) 

61. BILLION-DOLLAR INK. Remember the manu- 
facturer of blueing who signed the company’s checks 
with the company’s product (blueing), instead of the 
conventional ink? Why not, for direct-mail purposes, 
include a “sample” writing of the type of ink that has 
been used for the signature on §$....... of claims 
promptly paid? Novel, effective. 

62. TAKE A PEEK INSIDE. If you mail the com- 
pany magazine in a special envelope, utilize an en- 
velope blurb on the corner card to draw attention 
to some special feature each month. For instance: 
“What's the Farm Market Offer Today ?”—See page 
10... “How I Improved My Renewals—See page 14.” 

* * * 





So long. 


See you next month. 
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Mi EORGE, I’ve got a serious gripe—may I come in?” Bre 

Holmes, 18 year veteran agent of Puritan Life, was leanin 
sideways across the door-way, so that only his head and shouldey 
were visible to his General Agent, George Deidrich. 


“Of course, Brett, come on in. Who done wrong to whom?” 


“George, this morning I received the Home Office refusal to mak 
that simple adjustment on the Spaulding policy.” 

“Sit down,” the General Agent smilingly said, “and get comfor 
able. You know how relaxing it is for me to get caught betweq 
one guy’s indigestion and another’s ulcers.” And then seriously, “ 
read a copy of Bill Graham’s letter. I know the story.” 

“I’m sick and tired of it, George. Those guys sit in their fang 
offices in King City and actually think they’re doing us a favor le. 
ting us sell the only life insurance policy in the world. Maybe if the 
had to sell for a year, they’d know what we go through.” 

“Let’s skip the appetizer today, Brett, and start with the mai 
course.” 

“All right, I will. Last week I sold that Retirement Policy to Benso 
and do you happen to know that it cost me $132 to place it with 
Puritan?” 

“No, I don’t, but why don’t you give me the facts and save the 


Deh 


cross-examination for Arbor Day? 

“The same policy, maybe plus an advantage or two, in Federalis 
Mutual, would have paid me $132 more in first commission. Never. 
theless, I put it in Puritan. The same thing happens a few time 
every year. In addition, I must risk a dozen cases a year arguing for 
Puritan when it’s just as easy to put it where the prospect wants it. 
I preach Puritan, Puritan, Puritan, and every time I ask for a fava 
or a slight concession from your stuff-shirt friends in King City, | 
can hear their ‘No’ before they say it. I don’t think they know wha 
the hell it is to sell a life insurance policy.” 

Deidrich knows a tough nut before he squeezes the cracker on it. 
And he knows, too, that his agents deserve complete, unqualified, 
unadulterated honesty. He thought the problem over for half : 
minute. “George,” he quickly said, “you’re going to get the surpris 
answer of the year. You’re right.” 





Holmes sat back with a slow smile of satisfaction. Deidrich waited 
for the self-righteousness to sink into his complaining agent. Then 
he said, “But you’re right by so slight a margin, that it’s practically 
a photo-finish.” 

A short walk to the window, while Holmes had the look of a de. 
fendant waiting for the foreman’s first words, and Deidrich continued, 
“I'm not sure if a General Agent is better off than you are, but he 
has one advantage over you. He sees the other side more clearly. |’ 
suppose there was a time when Home Office officials didn’t understaat 
the problems of an agent. Some still don’t. But I happen to knov 
that most of them do—and they are deeply sympathetic to these prob- 
lems, but you aren’t sympathetic to theirs. You haven't the slightes! 
idea of the difficulties a Home Office has in establishing rules ané 
sticking to them. You don’t understand why rules have to be estab- 
lished in the first place, and you certainly don’t understand what 
kind of hell deviations create. And you don’t understand that Home 
Offices are profoundly aware of the importance of producers ané| 
the need for keeping them happy. And you don’t know how hard 
they work doing it. But they aren’t perfect and they do make mis- 
takes and that’s why you're partially right.” 


“Where does that leave us?” Holmes asked. 


” 


“That leaves us,” Deidrich answered, “just enough time for 4 
Scotch and soda and that’s a far more effective pacifier than I am.” 
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~ OF COURSE NOT! Literally, their normal body tem- 
City, | perature is 98.6—same as laborers, engineers or any other group 
y wha of people. And, figuratively, they’re no more, or no less, cold-blooded 
—as a group. 








on it. 
a lified, tes 
half ¢ We all know unreasonable generalizations can be dangerously 
prise false. Common sense and on-the-job experience show us the value 
of dealing specifically with ideas, problems—and people. 
Waited 
Then ' : ' 
tically Let’s not make the big—and costly—mistake, then, of generaliz- 
ing on religious or racial groups. Adopt and carry out these common 
a de. sense principles: 
inued, 
put he . . . . . 
rly. |' 1. Accept—or reject—people on their individual worth. 
‘staad 
know ; ° 
prob- 2. Don’t listen to or spread rumors against a race or a 
shtest religion. 
Ss and 
»stab- — 
what, 3. Speak up, wherever we are, against prejudice. Work 
a for understanding. 
; and! 
hard 
mis: 
Published in the public interest: 
for 4 
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Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies 


as of December 31, 1949 and 1948 






































: 
| | | | t 
| Year | ; Total Accumu- | U.S. | Paid Total Total Paid | Total Paid | 
NAME OF COMPANY | Ending | Capital Admitted | lated Government Premiums Death | Payment to Insurance | Insurance © NA 
Dec. 31 Stock Assets _ Reserves | Holdings | Received Claims Policyholders Written* in Force* | 
| 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
} 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 209,276,328) 187,169,775 | 51,335,675 | 24,405,422 | 5,908,086 | 10,813,936 | 132,020,217 | 957,280,o%) Minnesota 
Washington, D. C. 1948 192,930,179, 171,730,102 | 52,744,130 | 24,509,549 | 4,978,332 | 9,078,956 | 115,352,293 875.359\6h) Se, Paul. 
American Home Life Insurance Co... 1949 4,849,661 4,162,105 | 565,020 | 675,729 81,630 156,352 | 3,397,661 26 002, 784 Monarch L 
Topeka. Kansas 1948 | 41361.241| 3,756,586 | 573,510 | 694,415 90.811 175.837 | 4.288.490 | 24-480'1n) _,sprinafie 
American Life Insurance Co.. 1949 230,860 6.617.710, 5.439.655 | 805,572 | 3,059,321 256,043 | 1,053,617 | 30,427,862 | 60,639,155, Mutual = 
Birmingham, Ala. 1948 230,860| 5.896.127, 4.837.175 | 928,994 | 3,113,247 266.641 | 1,077,848 | 33,981,585 58-1274) Lous 
American Mutual Life Ineurance Co. 1949 | 99'789°611| 33,824,157 | 4,455,702 | 3,480,187 | 1,462,873 | 2,341,194 | 17,563,533 133,729.89 |, National G 
Des Moines, lowa 1948 | $8-780.6r1) 32'990;102 | 5.063.421 | 3.322.094 | 1.462.134 | 2,220,141 | 16,841,771 | 125,682,209 | — 
Amicable Life Insurance Co. 1949 |  820,000| 31,243,625, 27,363,423 | 6,093,000 | 3,957,789 756.068 | 1,434,099 | 22,884,635 | 155,203.39) North Ame 
Waco, Texas 1948 |  820,000| 28,732,527, 25,171,699 | 5,871,000 | 3,710,185 | 1,005,813 | 1,551,463 | 23,725,497 | 148,541,920 | Chicago, 
Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 1949 36.907.121| 32,275,883 | 8,396,699 | 6,615,342 | 1,097,725 | 2,571,356 | 27,954,429 | 200,794,290 Northern 1 
Baltimore, Md. 1948 34°232'352| 30.117.763 | 7,953,169 | 6,408,374 | 1,140,937 | 2,340,039 | 25,263,083 | 190,601 210 —_ 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co. i949 1,000,000 12213.763,  §,964.267 | 1,688,060 20,449,504 | 338,386 | 8,382,348 | 26,822,245 | 53,195,387 Mertrwest 
Chicago. | 1948 1,000, ‘000| 9,256,325 4.452.920 | 1,616,480 13,045,775 310.759 | 4.699.339 | 10,334,100 | 35,445, 768 a, 
Qaghert bit inguvance Oo. 1949 | 494/529.369| 412,427,839 | 142,630,046 | 52,685,435 | 11,141,250 | 26,512,791 | 153.425,988 1,442,510, 11g | Northwest 
Des Moines, towa 1948 | 458°776803| 382,987,519 | 161.299.071 | 50,384,600 | 10,568,529 | 23,856,526 | 171,594,793 | 1,376,323,037 | a 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 875,000! 29,734, "687, 21,976,449 1,125,000 4,963,810 821.354 | 1,725,992 | 22,334,235 161, 334, 781 | Ohio Natio 
Montclair, N. J. 1948 750.000 26.219.675| 19.327.128 | 1,740,282 | 4,763,972 690.182 | 1.515.814 | 22.186.837 | 150,889.68) gir" ciate 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Co. | 1949 250,000  §.561,504, 3,704,694 ao-goe | iiedagt | 91.042 | 303.788 | 3.222.250 | 32,860,850) "Doom 
Denver, Colo. | 148 |  260,000| 4,648,045 3,071,684 | 560,994 | 1,113,916 87,810 | 268,024| 3,111,807 | 31,006,3@) Columb 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co... 1949 | qy7,443.993/ 106,266,676 | 21,377,262 | 11,485,282 | 3,080,874 | 6,334,557 | 33,346,253 | 358,138,303 a 
Pittsfield, Mass. 1948 110,350,044, 100,726,187 | 25,934,907 | 11,400,957 | 3,358,092 | 6,606,938 | 36,125,952 | 342,478,466 Milwauh 
California-Western States Life 1949 | 1.750.000 111'042'019| 90.878.678 | 72,847,920 | 22,712,997 | 3,047,264 | 12,354,002 | 71,731,241 | 547,613,264 ——< 
Sacramento, Calif. 1948 | 1°780'000| 102°331,694| 85.448.473 20,719,991 | 20,039,561 | 2,737,651 | 9,655,534 | 72,816,797 | 501.888,073 _— 
Capito! Life Insurance Co. 1949 250,000; 23,985,158, 20,840,089 4,022,743 | 3, 102,260 736326 | 1.601.411 | 10,258,825 | 116,628,709) Pear. Mut 
Denver, Colo. 1948 e000] 22.480; 1e7| 19.675.773 | 4,023,452 | 3.090.916 | 810,841 | 1,557,104 | 14,102,190 | 117. 540.482 —— 
Central Assurance Company 1949 |. | 855. 009| 357,739 419.333 264, 883 8.957 83.014 | 1,230,057 3.518.387, Peoples Li 
Columbus, Ohio 1948 772.372 310,941 421,924 249.870 7:281 75.553 | 530,970 2,682,162 | pyrrankfa 
Central Life Insurance Co. | 1949 2,457,704 2, 187,899 961.411 62,133 50,255 102/805 225.354 5,117,498 | Phoenix IV 
Fort Scott, Kansas 1948 | 2,466,037, 2,196,548 | 895,623 | 61,989 50,756 102,356 116,956 5,118,650 Wearttene 
Colonial Life ins. Co. of America 1949 900,000] 41,561,826] 37,886,119 | 8,081,359 | 7,596.838 | 1,050,054 | 2.704.237 34,947,949 | 228,971,198 | Palicyholdl 
East Orange, N. J. 1948 900°000| 38°521'957, 35.173.958 | 8.959.887 | 7,227,652 | 1,046,545 | 2,601,750 | 33,434,832 | 214.338.6% —— 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 oe 76°861.056| 89,145,398 | 32,403,044 | 8,011,023 | 1,328,501 | 3,724,766 | 29,872,051 | 250,084.30 a oe 
Columbus, Ohio | 1948 300'0C0| 711800;982| _54,924.683 | 32,310,466 7,671,982 | 1,197,092 | 3,477,720 | 21,938,085 | _ 230,330.80 —— 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 1949 | 6,000,000) 759:096,140 645.771.415 | 138,858,878 | 116,581,604 | 21,168,381 | 52,728,718 1a303.043.718 | 3,181.501,50 » Provident 
Hartford, Conn. 1948 | 3,000,000] 685,880,821, 588,534,552 | 126,625,585 | 112,798,758 | 19,400,151 | 46,115,304 |a350,030,300 | 2.832.105.18 }  provigent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1949 781,744,383, 652,613,656 | 60,000,000 | 74,609,251 | 12,458,952 | 41,786,542 | 214,309,511 1, 960,015,873 evident 
Hartford, Conn. 1948 rod 289 248, 614,305,818 | 60,650,000 | 70,803,327 | 12,828.79 | 40,454,428 | 208,136,931 | 1,831.564.111 cee =F 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. 1949 |  637,530| 63,700,681, 54. 180,895 | 19,827,483 6,911,628 | 1,527,113 | 3.381.654 25.050.701 | "228,039.24 )  PYamit t 
Wilmington, Delaware 1948 837°530| §9°323°997, §0.382.572 | 20,234,949 | 6,773,746 | 1,791,754 | 3,091,097 | 21,984,218 | 217,380,381 seaeene 
Continental Assurance Company........| 1949 3,000,000! 148,366,361 117,577,209 | 26,294,669 | 37,739,908 | 7.518.029 | 17,566,522 | 208,095,769 | 1,226,550,70 9) extind 
_ chicago, I | Yeas | 3'000'000| 126°880;508, 100,781,607 | 26,191,520 | 37,882,509 | 6,144,240 | 13,203,499 | 222,473,713 | 1.08), M07.08 9 sp — 
quitable Life Ins. Co. of lowa 1949 | 1,000,000] 399,689,418, 341,623,766 | 110,016,004 | 36,195,471 | 6.449.477 | 17,436,524 | 107,680,644 | 1,038,816, 77 —- 
p28 Moines, lowa 1948 | 1,000,000) 374,585,775, 320,405,565 | 113,025,962 33'898:326 | 6.226.642 _15.671.626 | 111,721,505 | 979.672.35| security L 
armers and Bankers Life Ins. Co. 1949 1,000,000/ 26,841,894) 23,375,600 7,069,646 3,016,501 | 578,733 1,072,041 | 10,327,896 | 109,508,032 — . 
Wichita, Kansas 1948 | 1,000,000! 24'588.587, 21,399,118 | 7,920,575 3,222,881 | $14, 841 9047085 | 13,375,611 | 105,531.88) soins n 
Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co. 1949 300/000 22.9231258, 20,507,085 | 3,509,241 2,664,493 | 249,490 724,987 | 10,886, 7,454, — 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1948 300,000| 20'818.751 18.911,.026 3,392,921 2,537,660 | 316,223 729°987 | 11,466,431 | 101.331.8127) shenando: 
armers Life Insurance Co. 1949 206.800/ 4,888,393, 3,832,681 | 1,500,000 939,775 | 80,449 240,044 | 5,150,158 | 31,114,447 a 
Des Moines, lowa 1948 206.800, 4.328.074. 3,389,725 | 1,455,000 913,028 79,218 198,182 6,075,853 ,058, a 
Fidelity Life Association 1949 16,079,656 13,806,352 | 3,470,174 | 1,566,003 | 741,602 957,422 | 4,617,968 | 61,203,8"|  “pyan 
Fulton, tl 1948 15.444.163, 13,424,188 | 3.439.395 1,498,289 | 758,261 938°503 | 5.609.671 | 60,560.44 | guanytnu 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 1949 2,312,800 148°302'398, 121,879,260 | 31,132,895 30,902,677 | 2,615,144 | 6,872,119 | 191,498,086 | — 778.308.8% —~ 
Springfield, II. ay | 3°312'800| 124°881/372| 106,279,057 | 28,510,885 | 26,949,246 | 2.414.044 | 5,944,097 | 176,358,459 | 665,798.88 | sy woe y 
Globe Life Insurance Co. of Illinois eae | -'200000| -e'232'201/ 5,651,176 | 2.480.603 | 752,969 | 178,787 | 284,717 | 2,112,954 | 33,756.78 indiana 
Chicago, III. 1948 200,000, 5.741.584. 5,178,662 | 2,481,704 739,735 160,815 220308 2.251.010 | 32,851.44 | grate Fare 
Government Personnel Mutual Life 1949 2.200.684 1,637,240 47,000 1,680,465 50.049 110,962 | 25,085,607 | 40,028,980 | “a, har 
San Antonio, Texas 1948 1.330.906 1,012,332 47,000 895.529 24.264 81.462 | 24,525,631 | 28,370.88 | guntite 4 
Great National Life Insurance Co.......| 1849 400,000 913211372 7.825.848 1,586,746 1,643,191 171524 ai7'711 | 9.781.075 | 55,291.67 | | “yume, 
Dallas, Texas 1948 200,000 9.043.445  6,8(9,353 1,563,720 1,485, 366 182,756 | 335.923 | 8,861,725 49, 182, 186 —_— 
Great Northwest Life Insurance Co. 1949 250,000 4,338,762 «3,014,174 1,067,370 662, 569 88, 106 200.700 | 4,934,000 | 23,745,982 | Sp. tite | 
anenane, Wash. 1948 250,000/ 3.907.412, 2,695,441 | 1,267,240 615, 767 62,309 142,936 | 4,899,237 22,062.6" | site Hen 
ome Life insurance Co... 1949 208 erat) sep'9i3:171 | 42,211,184 23,209,277 | 4,721,249 10,948,863 | 94,630,960 | 835,819,208 Fort Wa 
ew York, N.Y. 1948 507 783871, 181,633,882 | 43,210,114 22,052,986 | 5,154,854 | 10,627,999 85,828,817 | 780,024.48 | a 
jome State Life Insurance Co. 1949 240,000 8.419.019 7,141,711 1,022,601 2,294,036 151,350 364.688 27,096,568 | 90,715.10 | Gaivest 
otiahoma City, Okla. 1948 340.000! 7.371.949 _ 6,192,070 974,688 2, 101, 580 154,323 302°142 | 2213631698 | _ 80,841.38 | Union Ger 
linois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 1949 3o5'000| 37 aa3.902 25,342,720 | 15,495,014 4,124,419 | 1,563,948 | 2,562,033 | 14,657,360 | 126,435.38 —— 
in Monmouth, I. 1948 325000 30°862°977, 24,686,378 | 17,324,306 | 3,825,839 | 1,653,820 | 2,530,656 | 12,565,848 123,305.28 | Union Nan 
ndianapolis Life Insurance Co. 1949 ay 'e18393, 51,004/429 | 17,610,000 | 6,675,757 | 1,226,463 | 2,931,110 | 27,658,464 | 225,685.48 | — 
ndianapolis, Ind. 1948 56.960.378  47.077.974 18,219,400 6,564,900 979,660 | 2,583,632 | 30,167,112 | 211,902,775 | — 
| United Se 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. 1949 300.000 6.214.975 «3.596.571 | 1,539,056 1,975,600 | 100,093 569,550 | 11,292,209 57,486,977 | — 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1948 300/000 5.319.178, __ 2.875.942 1,376,234 | 1,786,818 81, 109 627°531 | 10.776.654 | 50,450,567 | 'yur¥,t! 
Jefferson Benatar Life Insurance Co..., 1949 | 10,000,000 242°758;227, 194,153,388 | 38,414,931 | 28,037,872 | 5,598,859 | 11,209,415 | 123,311,256 | g94'202/99 | yp, cneka 
saraensboro, N.C. 1948 | 10000000, 221'144°911 177.588.701 | 34,312,931 | 26,860,155 | 4,768,962 | 9,273,819 | 122,365,121 | 820, 725,278 — 
ohn Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1949 '2 696,506,366 2.224,267,761 | 601,933,110 408,249,005 | 60,561,319 | 190,348,529 |1,153.988, 200 |10,436, 739.68 | West can 
K joston, Mass. 1948 2" 464.642. 101 2.033,897,931 645,117,046 | 385,209,015 56,733,851 | 167,680,748 1,324,806,459 | 9,893,597, 091 Sa 
ansas City Life Insurance Co. 1949 4,000,000 '224°313.023, 202.364.434 57,689,616 | 23,420,087 | 5,063,814 | 10,569,240 | 83,552,415 | 800,505.28 | Western | 
xjhansas City, Mo. 1oae | aoe boo! 209'839;938 180.527.681 | 73,566,140 | 22,933,064 | 5,043,541 | 9.820.681 | 98,595,422 | 774,047.08 ——— 
nights Life Insurance Co. 1949 1,000,000! 32,578,580 26,625,839 u 8,633,190 842,978 1,883,332 | 61,180,838 289, 751, 573 —, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1948 750,000 28,071,259 23,317,144 | 4,950,434 8,096,332 852.848 | 1.551.111 | 59,063,135 | 278,178.18 | Western : 
| wm, 
Lincoin Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 | §,360,032 3,463,480 445,000 506, 598 265,879 453,793 3,924,643 16, 147,33! 'sconsir 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1948 5,246,238 _ 3,429,009 | _ 695,000 509,011 247,869 | 445,159 | 3,542,488 | 14,468,382 — 
ncoln National Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 8,000,000) 42414781245, 318,688,179 | 70,491,397 | 76,070,283 | 19,465,483 | 31,988,771 | 599,439,922 | 3,487, 899,018 Oshkos 
i fert Wayne, Ind. 1948 | §,000,000| 376,356.289| 269.757.690 | 72,889.970 67,307.457 | 18,169,688 | 27,135,561 | 647,837,436 | 3°199.862.7% | World in 
ncoin Liberty Life Insurance Co... 1949 100,000} 14,457,226, 11,427,323 | 2,170,000 1,809,355 173, 780 515.013 | 8,417,832 | 67,217,180 an 
tineain, Nebr. 1948 100000 13.225.436 10,418,913 | 2,079,400 | 1,808,839 185,212 831.829 | 8,969,596 | 63,328,527 _ 
jassachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1949 1,312/915.311|1, 116,616,843 | 192,743,841 | 105,315,257 | 25,892,157 | 64,171,392 | 286,274,474 2,948, 495,498 
mspringfield, Mase. | 1948 1'234'396.623/1,053.489,384 | 199,834,464 | 108,558,060 | 24,249,368 | 62,081,191 | 256,831,813 2.785, 887,047 i 
idwest Life Insurance Co... . 1949 300,000} " 8.357.350) | 7,078,054 | 2,759,018 | 1,059,048 197,051 417.305 | 7,329,806 | 45,282,478 oie 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1948 | 300,000) 7,866,306) 6,679,844 | 3,362,183 | 1,046,308 | 184,370 | 392,016 | 8,073,126 | 43,215,0 ben 
: 
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—— | | ] 
aid | Year | _ Total Accumu- U.S. Paid Total | Total Paid Total Paid 
- { NAME OF COMPANY Ending | Capital | Admitted lated Government | Premiums Death Payment to | Insurance Insurance 
— Dec. 31 | Stock | Assets | Reserves Holdings Received | Claims Policyholders | Written* in Fores 
| $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ | $ $ 
] , i 
| Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 114,902,189 | 95,788,714 | 13,144,637 | 17,048,460 | 3.010.590 | 6,646,063 | 136,158,210 | 633,613,339 
Seen, St Paul. Minn. 1948 | 104,307,226 | 86,569-760 | 15.160.413 | 15,874,220 | 2.579.590 | 5,751,850 | 133,107,626 | 566,053,388 
59,68) — Monarch Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 4,000,000 | 25,661,808 | 18,178,174 | 4,930,477 | 12,246.637 260.488 | 4,895,493 | 32,062,394 | 131,573,010 
02,784 | Springfield, Mass. 1948 | 1.000.000 | 22.420.277 | 15,847,589 | 5,325,428 | 11,262,738 329.354 | 4.363.352 | 24,999,523 | 111,034,377 
80,113) qutual Savings Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 19,723,182 | 18,154,337 | 5,626,000 | 696,510 704.097 | 1,324,269 | 1,846,585 43,599, 130 
ora, St.Louis, Mo. 1948 | 19,848,176 | 18,387,149 | 6,856,000 | 748,087 | 13,126 | 1,117,342 2.187.920 | _ 44,919,892 
27-473) National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 1949 26'298'508 | 22°252'524 | 4°100,000 | 3,157,939 | 419.200 | 1,083,849 | 14,916,720 | 112,239,091 
29.500 Madison, Wisc. 1948 | 24,106,774 | 20,601,115 | 4,400,000 | 3,043,098 | 362,715 892.342 | 18.771.831 103,981 , 568 
82,223 worth American Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 500.000 | 25,386,862 | 23,057,479 | 2,310,018 | 3,502,121 | 660,031 1.277.571 | 20.158,360 | 128,125,977 
ne Chicago, III. | 1948 500.000 | 23,464,421 | 21,440,682 | 2,917,409 | 3,327,534 | 649.954 | 1,049,562 | 17,611,811 119, 190,313 
923 | | | 
f Northern Life Insurance Co. | 1949 600.000 | 50,090,553 | 39,379,487 | 10,550,606 | 7,820,406 | 1,074,478 | 3,234,859 | 30.356.633 | 228.888, 08° 
= Seattle, Wash. 1948 00.000 | 45,751,111 | 36,361,726 | 12,680,983 | 7,579,480 | 973.635 | 2.883.420 | 31,856,252 | 217,202,515 
. = Northwestern Life Insurance Co. 1949 200,000 | 2.770.979 | 1,719,892 | 1,102,653 | 1,040,240 | 99.474 | 367,158 | 2,108,400 | 30, 183,039 
5 387 Seattle, Wash. 1948 | 150,000 | 2.416.490 | 1,492,408 | 1,061,898 | 1,251,698 78.236 | 367.370 | _6.473,484 32,869,857 
oo Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 1949 | 2,200,000 | 185,326,324 | 151,096,711 | 62,602,865 | 24,457,535 | 4.699.836 | 10,387, b96.396.947 | 880,599,992 
10,118 Minneapolis, Minn. | 1948 | 2'200.000 | 170,522,035 | 138°932:237 | 67.569.798 | 22.844.781 | 4.221.128 | 8,613,391 | b95,315.941 817, 103,367 
4-4 Ohio Natione! Life Insurance Co. | 1949 | “'gag.sao | 104,075,159 | 91,924,320 | 14,256,878 | 11,533,800 | 2.227.418 4.962.814 | 64,780,237 | 419,769,513 
a Cincinnati, Ohio | 1948 828.580 | 97.604.507 | 86,632,434 | 14,288,894 | 11,027,941 | 2.471.597 | 4.902.290 | 64,788,068 | 385,433,180 
4 Ohio State Life Insurance Co. | 1949 | 1,000,000 | 51,123,888 | 41,981,008 | 12,897,348 | 6,375,799 | 981.537 2,563,445 23638. 386 208,774,611 
—4~4 Columbus, Ohio 1948 | 4'900,000 | 46,957,025 | 38,768,203 | 15,396,969 6, 167,947 | 843,686 | 2,137,243 | 24,835,189 | 197,394,281 
4 | 
Old Line Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 4,900,000 | 39,655,492 | 35,085,541 | 13,630,954 | 5,025,585 831,255 | 2,348,973 | 14,878,226 | 131,237,686 
= Milwaukee, Wisc. | 1948 | 1[000:000 | 37,554,300 | 33,212,383 | 13,323,293 | 4,987,953 | 716.459 | 2,203,022 | 15,085,307 | 124,230,895 
oan Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 1949 987.880 | 102,609,957 | 85,551,755 | 13,572,130 16,717,829 | 2,547.645 | 6,283,819 | 90,943,055 400, 426 483 
48 O73 New Orleans, La. 1948 387.320 | 93.335.265 | 77,867,545 | 13,769,666 | 14,958,202 | 2,198,710 5.418.377 | 66,503,645 | 351,352,604 
787m | Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 1240,665,624 |1059,052.411 | 364,417,135 | 90,538,264 | 25.912.992 | 62,554,393 | 234,501,732 | 2,770,631,269 
40; 482 Philadelphia, Pa 1948 1180/836.775 |1014.228.260 | 375,372,280 | 89,864,963 | 25.840.225 | 59,524,473 | 229,783,837 2,659,013, 126 
18 aay | Peoples Life Insurance Co. 1949 300,000 | 21,754,452 | 18,457,873 | 3,820,240 | 2,460,628 522,757 869,036 | 13,406,115 98,950,205 
82. 162 Frankfort, Ind. 1948 300 000 | 20,092,296 | 17,131,331 | 5.166.398 | 2,410,902 | 480.653 742.233 | 14,370,119 94, 130, 192 
Maan | Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 611,012,616 | 432.781.048 | 119,668,057 | 44,220,073 | 7,805,900 | 24,647,862 | 98.891,355 | 1,066,060,504 
18.650 Hartford, Conn. 1948 477,891,174 | 407,701,545 | 127,321,279 | 42,785,229 | 8,331,351 | 23,085, 710 | 101,848,741 | 1,016,432,555 
. 
Policyholders National Life Ins. Co. 1949 904.405 | 10,541,767 | 7,852,985 | 1,399,000 | 1,847,731 152,125 | 251,398 | 7,942,628 61,272,286 
Ay Sioux Falls, $. D. 1948 204'405 | 8.917,069 | 6,664,880 1,308,400 | 1,739,687 155.320 | 234,889 | 9,273,231 56, 896, 106 
144. 302 Presbyterian Ministers Fund 1949 48,178,799 | 41,093,512 5,676,668 3,267,935 877,197 | 2,811,496 | 7 321,877 94,702,648 
30 at Philadelphia, Pa. 1948 46,030,092 | 39.634.967 | 3.280.017 | 3.473.078 | 1,104,950 | 3,105,857 | 5,760,448 89,828,079 
oT sy P Provident Life Insurance Co. 1949 250.000 | 17,633,876 | 13,727,445 | 2,871,312 | 2,937,449 238.633 462.747 | 16,720,344 | 104,412,936 
08 187 Bismarck, N. D. 1948 250,000 | 15,430,244 | 11,780,694 | 2,872,279 | 2,715,453 244 946 453,863 | 17,289,352 | 94,591,037 
Ng's | Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 " | 621,006,279 | 545,362,145 | 179,892,107 | 44,627,778 | 11,334,135 | 32,989,262 | b95, 594,227 | 1,348, 188. 119 
564 110 Philadelphia, Pa. 1948 594°873.013 | 525.544.773 | 191.158.639 | 44,951,588 | 11,193,709 | 31,773,849 |b103, 154, 540 | 1,312,476,280 
139 204 Pyramid Life Insurance Co. 1949 200 000 2,656 ,986 2,185,625 §24 339 882,646 154,115 | 218,443 | 48,125,788 61, 100,269 
380.331 Charlotte, N. C. 1948 200/000 | 2,405,911 1,974,247 | 1,051,153 | 724,088 | 124.451 167,445 | 38,432,788 46,078,919 
Rockford Life Insurance Co. 1949 400.000 | 6,833,572 | 5,897,932 1,016,198 | 1,184,358 237,590 | 375,537 | 8,367,979 43,506,434 
7s Rockford, II! 1948 200700 | 6.307.543 | 5,478,303 | 1,023,193 | 1,116,985 149.636 | 307.495 | 7,654,452 | 40,440,468 
eT Security Life and Accident Co. 1949 250,000 | 20,634,138 | 15,340,786 | 3,082,830 | 4,323,183 369.985 | 1,357,607 | 26,373,817 | 114,296,971 
572 315 Denver, Colo. 1948 50,000 | 18,226.357 | 13,458,163 | 2,710,796 | 3,677,282 347.702 | 1,057, 638 | 18,219,137 | 97,602,537 
508 032 Security Life and Trust Co. 1949 750.000 | 24,543,423 | 21,024,494 4,910, 787 5,075,994 884,793 1,6 75,537,904 | 232,611,071 
531.948 Winston-Salem, N. C. 1948 500,000 | 21.573.447 | 18,678,516 | 5,267,597 | 4,861,862 704.515 | 1,282. Hr | 73,419,157 | 205,464, 105 
154.825 Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1949 15,870,259 | 12,959,774 | 3,290,068 2,324,740 34,086 743,648 | 12,802,850 | 86,173,232 
331 812 Lincoln, Nebr. 1948 14'371.316 | 11,716,706 | 3,299,708 | 2,186,276 381.205 732.450 | 13,207,778 | 79,523,885 
114,447 Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Inc 1949 500,000 | 29,023,818 22,000,961 3,769,606 7,479 672 2,406,545 | 4,179,764 | 19,534,700 | 362,528,521 
058,330 Roanoke, Va. 1948 500.000  26.414.718 | 20,043,813 | 3,970,484 | 7,188,590 | 2'368.290 | 4.129.709 | 24,963,048 | 359,892,658 
; | 
Standard Insurance Co. 1949 40,510,057 | 32,945,973 | 12,509,800 | 4,447,809 | 720.473 | 2,206,436 | 16,505,201 137,041,659 
~—y~4 Portland, Ore. 1948 37.693.730 | 30,627,722 | 12,509,400 | 4,101,030 700.186 | 1,955,250 | 16,157,495 128, 895,170 
309 805 Standard Life Ins. Co. of America 1949 300.000 8,677,803 | 7,621,710 1,956 ,989 729,499 237.993 484,007 | 2,971,125 | 28,015,134 
798 828 Pittsburgh, Pa. 1948 300.000 | 8,295,806 | 7,335,847 1,702, 189 705,110 268.734 455,087 | 3,057,074 27,309,215 
756 735 Standard Life Insurance Co. 1949 463.088 9,182,822 | 5,718,428 1,699,710 2,197,666 136,148 449,818 | 7,088,082 53,346,077 
351 441 Indianapolis, Ind. 1948 463.088 | 7,460,023 | 4,474,057 | 1,371,441 1,808 776 97.899 339.082 | 8,488,821 | 52,014,879 
728 gg3 | State Farm Life Insurance Co. 1949 300.000 36,163,016 | 21,875,333 | 7,439,166 8,850,570 590.797 | 1,847,023 | 68,105,251 332,734, 163 
370. 896 Bloomington, III. 1948 300, 29.803,025 | 17.687,801 6,647,329 | 7,959,863 523,175 | 1,592,545 | 67,743,393 | 295,430,328 _ 
91.637 | Un Life Assurence Co. 1949 | 2.900.000 | 1,527,515,784 | 1,245,872,148 | 136,462,816 | 161,260,911 | 31,669,551 114.797.141 | 372,509,847 | 4,187,193,642 
182. 186 Montreal, Canada 1948 | 2'900'000 | 1,190,870,041 | 1,152,182,170 | 178,363,115 | 158,805,795 | 33,711,699 107,689,093 | 374,652,547 | 4,089,234, 182 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of America 1949 | 2.050.000 | 49,418,908 | 43,534,315 7,960,237 | 7,989,571 717.758 2,179,859 | 40,363,019 | 265,656,745 
ny Baltimore, Md. 1948 | 2'050,000 | 45,317,249 | 39,658,080 | 11,066,515 | 7,696,558 711.219 | 1,935,254 | 40,811,339 | 254,395,838 
19 28 State Reserve Life Insurance Co. 1949 250,000 4,804,787 | 4,171,128 1,657,573 800,473 | 91.788 123.909 | 6,451,738 | 34,295,616 
924° 408 Fort Worth, Texas 1948 250.000 | 4,274,555 | 3,688,368 1,582,908 754,783 91,965 129.929 | 7,647,369 | 31,216,671 
715.170 | Texas Prudential Insurance Co. 1949 1,000,000 | 16,769,448 , 13,608,901 4,257,494 4,240,041 442.966 947.699 | 42,442,274 | 148,844,373 
841.382 Galveston, Texas 1948 500.000 | 14,812,507 | 11,978,591 4,514,006 3,987,029 499.749 826,123 | 41,896,238 140, 138,063 
35°39 | Ution Central Life Insurance Co. 1949 | 2,500,000 625,508,329 | 569,834,192 172,929,524 | 42,014,116 | 16,449,783 33.547.812 | 100,993,210 | 1,395,423,415 
305,232 Cincinnati, Ohio 1948 | 2'500,000 | 604,648,405 | 551,717,587 | 173,356,983 41,942,531 | 17,651,451 33,410,840 | 95,586,242 | 1,368,308,568 
B85. 439 Union National Life Insurance Co. 1949 200,000 10,929,972 | 8,847,842 1,720,039 3,238,918 160,881 | 206,937 | 23,585,217 99,009,560 
902.775 Lincoln, Nebr. 1948 200 .000 8,580,533 6,810,507 1,549,411 2,964,173 160,595 176,873 | 24,916,434 87, 154,933 
| United Services Life Insurance Co. 1949 100,000 | 4,527,491 3,648,426 1,000,500 | 1,137,926 76,764 170,495 | 12,555,565 | 51,536,975 
486.977 | Washington, D. C. 1948 100,000 . 3,696,189 | 3,031,233 790, 500 918,032 78.816 | 151,817 | 10,037,427 | 41,428,428 
450.567 | Victory Life Insurance Co. 1949 200,000 20,088 , 740 17,029,118 10, 150,485 2, . 313.736 760, 209 10,965,388 89,245, 256 
202,998 Topeka, Kans. 1948 200/000 | 18,519,699 | 15,609,312 | 10,428,005 2,311,119 | 331,412 | 633,929 | 12,812,956 84,381,290 
725 278 Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. 1949 1,000,000 | 44,096,840 39,342,085 3.997.748 4,000,458 | 1,249,976 a 17,227,918 154, 601,523 
739. 685 Chattanooga. Tenn. 1948 | 1,000,000  41.752.270 | 37,416,745 3,471,250 | 3,955,560 | 1,533,498 2,24 15,643,419 | 146,354,562 
597.08! West Coast Life Ins. Co., San Francisco | 1949 500.000 | 45,858,655 | 39,558,869 | 20,946,458 _ 6,662,059 1.345, 174 3 Ry 27 | 40,992,769 | 226, 206,775 
505.298 San Francisco, Calif. 1948 500,000 | 43,328,303 | 37,612,200 | 21,656,592 | 6,471,364 1,227,955 | 3,171,761 | c39,434,774 | 201, 704,295 
047085 Western Reserve Life Ins. Co. 1949 150,000 | 6,943,932 | 5,874,704 869,024 1,278,924 92,033 298,165 | 7,791,466 43,820,580 
751.573 Austin, Texas 1948 150,000 | 6,146,045 | 5,100,368 869,042 | 1,280,187 93,957 240,341 | 7,674,411 40, 220,451 
178, 1% Western States Li 073.707 
Life Insurance Co. 1949 339.775 | 5,538,470 | 3,755,637 750,150 | 1,304,409 ,866 149,136 | 5,278,402 39,073, 
Fargo, N. D. 1948 339.647 4,483,511 2,921, 130 781,624 1,222,545 63,649 179.578 | 7,109,524 | 36,541,516 
147,331 Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 1949 12.828.459 | 10,569,533 1,069,226 | 1,291,682 126,903 418,061 | 5,200,758 | .805 , 566 
468. Madison, Wisc. 1948 11,788,296 | 9,813,074 1,220,376 | 1,282,199 206,274 521,932 | 5,613,295 | 47,621,470 
899,013 Wisconsin National Life Ins. Co. 1949 400.000 19,587,260 | 17,111,670 1,879,284 2,914,975 406.399 | 1,339,796 | 9,484,254 | 82,769,948 
862,74 Oshkosh, Wisc. 1948 400.000 | 18.209,.313 | 15,997,092 | 2,957,589 | 2,927,502 | 358.037 | 1,094,407 | 11,575,241 | 80,246,573 
217. 160 World Insurance Co. 1949 7'043.541 4.376.809 | 3,043,306 | 8,987,586 187.202 | 2.871.706 | 26,029,353 | 52,194,039 
328, Omaha, Nebr. 1948 5,704,574 3,671,131 2,983,115 7,665,005 127,950 2,130,682 | 26,795,391 40,908 , 565 
495,495 
-h-4 * Includes dividend addi ions, if any. c Group increases offset by withdrawals. 
215,879 a Excludes addi icns to groups previously written. u Unavailable. 
b Excludes revivals and increases. 
= 
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Company Analysis of 


Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure 


life insurance companies may be re- 
ceived which will furnish a means 
of proving to critics of the com. | 
panies that strong competition does 


By William Montgomery 


Associate Statistician 


NSURANCE men will find in The 

Spectator study of company 
practice and procedure, current 
policy forms together with accu- 
rate up-to-date data concerning 
the numerous policy forms offered 
by two hundred and fifty life in- 
surance companies doing business 
in the United States. 

The table is but one in a series 
of seven which will deal with vari- 
ous aspects of life insurance. Dis- 
cerning agents will find these ta- 
bles of inestimable value in con- 
ducting their underwriting activi- 
ties. 


Familiarity 


In the highly competitive field 
of insurance selling, agent and 
executive alike must be thorough- 
ly familiar with not only his own 
company’s policies but must have 
a working knowledge of his com- 
petitors’ policy portfolios. With- 
out a comprehensive picture of 
the kind of policies offered by 
other companies, an agent will 
not have added help in his insur- 


Standard Policies 
Written on Ages 


Int 


Juvenile 
Graded 
COMPANY Death | 
Adult Benefit 
Age Age to Age 
Acacia Mutual 15-65 0-14 | 1 
Aetna Life : 10-70 0-10 5 | 
Afro-American 15-60 1-4 | #1 
Aid Assn. for Luth. 16-65 0-15 1 
All American (La.) AF AF 14 
All States Life 15-60 0-14 6 mo. 
American General 10-60 0-9 1 
Amer. Hosp. & Life 15-65 0-15 1 | 
American L. & A. 10-60 1-9 10 | 
American Life 15-60 6 mo.-14 5 
American Mutual 10-65 0-14 , 4 
American Natienal 10-65 0-15 1 
American United 10-65 | 0-14 1 | 
Atlantic Life 10-65 -9 | 1 | 
Automotive Life 10-60 1-9 5 | 
Baltimore Life 10-60 0-9 1 | 
Bankers H. & L., Ga. 10-55 0-9 10 
Bankers L. & C. 10-65 0-10 5 
Bankers Life, la. 10-65 0-15 1 
Bankers Life, Neb. 10-65 0-20 2 
Bankers Mut., lil. 15- 0-14 1 
Bankers National P 15-60 04 | 5 
Bankers Union... 15-65 o4 | 1 | 
Beneficial Life 15-65 0-15 | 2 | 
Beneficial Standard 15-65 0-14 1 
Ben. Assn. of Riwy. Empl. | 15-65 0-14 | , 
Berkshire Life .. 15-65 0-14 | TT! 
Boston Mutual... . 16-65 0-15 0-1 
Brotherhood Mutual 15-65 0-14 1 
Business Men's. . 10-65 0-9 1 


| 
| 
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ance “spiel” of pointing out to 
the prospect the advantages of 
one type policy over another. 
The table below plus the suc- 
cessive series to come will cover 
practice and procedure, kinds of 
business written, non-forfeiture 
provisions, optional modes of set- 
tlement for current policies, divi- 


dends provisions and dividends 
left to accumulate, disability and 
double indemnity current cover- 
age. 


These series of tables are de- 
signed to help an agent in the 
preparation of an intelligent pro- 
gramming for his client. It is 
hoped that upon the completion 
of this series of tables a clear pic- 
ture of the competition among the 


INNLUILUT.UUVL ANAT AULA TL 


NEXT MONTH— 


Company Analysis of 
Current Underwriting 
Practice and Procedure— 


Kinds of Business Written 
Ln 


Non-Medical 
Sub- | 
Occupa- | Standard | | 
tional Physical | Extra | 
| Rating Rating Premium 
Ages Limits | Removed* Removedt | Charged 
| 
} 
0-40 | 5,000 A yes A yes yes 
0-40 | 5,000 A yes A yes yes 
1-10 1,000 no no yes 
0-40 5,000 yes yes yes | 
0-45 | 10,000 yes yes yes | 
1-44 2,500 yes no no | 
0-40 | 5,618 | yes yes yes 
0-40 5,000 | yes yes yes 
10-60 | 1,000 | yes yes no 
10-40 yes yes yes 
1-45 5,000 yes | J yes 
0-45 5,000 | yes yes yes | 
0-45 | B5,000 | yes yes yes 
0-40 5,000 yes yes yes 
1-0 | 1,000 | . ‘ 
| 
0-40 5,000 yes | yes yes 
io oe yes SS yes no 
0-40 |, 5,000 | yes yes yes 
0-40 5,000 | yes yes yes 
0-40 5,000 | yes yes yee | 
| 
0-40 5,000 | yes yes yes 
040 5,000 | yes yes yes | 
0-40 5,000 | yes yes yes | 
0-40 3,000 | yes no yes 
0-45 | 2000 | yes | J yes | 
| | 
0-45 5,000 yes | yes yes | 
0-40 5,000 yes | yes | yes | 
pacts dunuan yes | yes yes | 
0-40 3,000 yes yes yes 
0-40 6,000 yes yes yes 


exist. 


Lineup 


You will find in this table the 
minimum and maximum age limits 
on standard policies for both adult 
and juvenile. Age of graded death 
benefit is also given under stand- 
ard policies. 

Non-medical is shown with age 
and limits. The table tells whether 
or not occupational and substand- 
ard physical ratings are removed. 


If your client comes under sub- | 


standard insurance, a portion of 
this table is devoted to this cate- 
gory, and answers such questions 
as whether there is an extra pre- 
mium charge, rated up in age, if 
the company uses multiple table 
and graded death 


of mortality, 


benefit granted by the company. 


and 


accident 
insurance has made 


tremendous gains within the last 
Practice and _ procedure 
notes the companies writing these 


Hospitalization 
and health 
decade. 
lines. 

Sub-Standard 
a 
| | 

| 

Hospitali-| 

| Uses | Graded | zation 

Rated | Multiple | Death 
Upin | Table of | Benefit 
Age Mortality 
no yes | no | no 
yes no } no yes 
no yes no no 
no yes no | no 
no yes yes | no 
no yes | no no 
no yes | no | no 
no | yes | no | yes 

t | yes 

yes yes yes | yes 

no yes no | no 
no | yes no no 
no | yes no no 
no | yes no | no 

| ; no 

no no | 170 no 

; no 
no yes no yes 
no yes no R yes 
no yes no no 
no | yes no no 
no | no no ; yes 
no no no ; no 
no | no no | no 
no | no no yes 

| 
no no no | yes 
no | yes no | no 
no | no no no 
no | yes yes yes 
no yes no | yes 





Granted | Written Separately 





| 


| 





Accident 
and 


no 
yes 
ro 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
yes 

R yes 
no 


no 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 


yes 
yes 
no 

yes 
yes 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





e 
Waived? 


yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 


; 


| 


| 












cc 


California-' 
Canada Lif 
Capital Life 
Carolina Li 
Central As: 


Central Lif 
Central Lif 
Century Li 
Church Me 
Citizens Nz 


City Natior 
College Lif 
Colonial Lit 
Columbian 
Columbian 


Columbus | 
Combined | 
Commonwe 
Commonwe 
Confederat' 


Connecticu' 
Connecticu 
Continental 
Continental 
Continental 


Continental 
Country Lif 
Crown Life 
Dixie L. & 

Dixie Secu 


Durham Lit 
Eastern Lif 
Empire L. ¢ 
Empire Sta 
Equitable, | 


Equitable, ( 
Equitable, | 
Excelsior L 
Farm Burez 
Farmers & 


Farmers Lit 
Farmers & 

Federal Lif 
Federal Lif 
Fidelity Mu 


Fidelity Uni 
First Natior 
Forest Law 
Franklin Li 
General Ar 


Geo. Washi 
Girard Life 
Grange Mu 
Great Amer 
Great Amer 


Great Easte 
Great Lake: 
Great Natio 
Great Nortt 
Great Soutt 


Great West 
Guarantee | 
Guaranty tr 
Guaranty U 
Gulf Life 


Home Bene 
Home Life, 
Home Life, 
Home State 
Hoosier Far 


lilinois Bani 
Independent 
Indianapolis 
Interstate L 
lowa Life 


Jefferson N; 
Jefferson St 
John Hanco 
Kansas City 
Kansas Fart 


Kentucky Cc 
Kentucky H 
Knights Life 
Lafayette Li 
Lamar Life 
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Standard Policies 
re F Written on Ages | Non-Medical Sub-Standard Is 
i - 2 em i ~~ See _ | = pet A Se See eee 
Juvenile | At Death , 
waaeeE = Accident Are 
, | | Sub- | | Hosoitali-} an Fractional 
> Te Graded | Occuoa- | Standard Uses | Graded | zation | Health | Premiums 
ans COMPANY Death | | tional | Physical | Extra | Rated Multiple | Death Not Yet 
Adult | Benefit | Rating | Rating |Pramium| Uoin | Table of | Benett : — Due 
‘Oom- | Age | Age to Age | Ages | Limits | Removed* Removedt | Charged Age | Mortality | Granted | Written Separately | Waived? 
does |---| | | —- | sca lal inienad hess Detention Beste 
someone | we | sel pg lesiml) el elie ie l/s |S} S15) & 
es | 
Capital Life, Colo. | 15-65 1 wk.-14 1 | 15-40 5.999 yes yes yes a no no | no no yes 
Carolina Life 10-60 1-9 5 0-45 | 2,590 yes yes yes no | yes no no } no yes 
Central Assur. 10-65 0-9 | 1 0-45 3,000 | UU yes yes yes no | yes no | yes yes no 
the Central Life (Il1.) | 10-65 0-9 | 1 0-40 5.990 yes yes yes | no | no no yes yes yes 
mits | Gettury Lite, Tex | vos | ge | 1 | o4g | gem | yes | yer | yon | mo | yee | ml wito | me | yes 
b FOX. ; ‘ I e es 7 LF 
dult Church Members Life | 16-65 0-15 3 |; 040 | 2,090 ood yes yes no |} yes | no yes | yes no 
sath Citizens National 15-65 15-40 5,000 yes yes yes | no | no no | no | no no 
me d- city beet oy ws-98 |} OM | 1 | O45 5,000 yes yes yes yes yes | no | no no mo 
? : e 
Colonial Life | 865 | 04 | 3 | 0-35 5.900 ned yes ie > iw | oo |e no yes 
Columbian Mutual | 10-60 | 0-14 | 4 | §-45 5,900 yes yes yes no | no no | no no yes 
age Columbian National 10-65 oo | 1 10-40 5,000 yes | yes yes | no | mo | no | yes yes yes 
ther | Columbus Mutual | 42-60 0-11 | 1-5 | 040 | 5,000 -_ yee _ | yes | wee | yes yes -_ 
Combined American 15-65 0-14 1 | 040 | 5,900 yes yes yes | no | no | no | yes yes yes 
and- Commonwealth L. & A. 10-64 1-9 5 | 0-45 2.590 yes yes yes | no no no | yes yes no 
ved Commonwealth Life 16-65 | 0-15 3 0-40 5,990 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
b. Confederation Life 0-65 0 1 0-45 | 5,000 yes yes yes yes no no | no no yes 
3ub- | 
- Connecticut General. . 5-65 0-14 | 5 | 0-35 5.000 es yes yes | no | yes no | yes yes yes 
1 Of | Connecticut Mutual. ... 0-65 | Qo | 040 5.000 | A yes yes | no | yes a «|«Cf no yes 
Continental Amer..... | 10-65 0-14 5 | 15-35 5.090 A yes yes yes | no yes | 0 no no yes 
ate- | Continental Assur. ; 10-65 9 | 1 | 0-40 5.900 yes yes yes | no | no | no | yes yes yes 
ions Continental (Can.) 15-65 0-14 10 0-45 5,000 yes no yes | yes | no | yes ; no no yes 
, | 
pre fomeene | pel an] hi tel ae) el els i| sels ls |e] F 
7 | . . Y es | | yes | 
2, if Crown Lite, Can. 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 S000 | Hives Lo > | om = | | & ye = 
ixie L. q ; 10- | 1-10 10 1-55 50 no no | no |; no no ; yes | no no no 
able Dixie Security 10-60 : 10-40 2,500 H yes no yes 3 | no no no 
> 2 
eath Durham Life ; 1060 | 0O9 1 | 0-39 2.500 yes yes yes | no yes | no | no no yes 
any. ee bey - Y. 4 2 | 0-14 5 | 045 5.000 yes yes | yes no yes | mo | no no no 
ire L. & A. 0-10 | 5 0-45 00 no | yes | | no yes yes 
lent | Empire State Mut. | 15-65 0-14 | 10 | 15-45 3.000 yes yes | yes | no | yes no | yes | _ = 
ade Equitable, D. C. | 15-65 O14 | 2 0-35 2,500 | Ayes yes yes no no no | no | fo yes 
. | | | 
6 eee ee ee eee 
lure — Life, bom oa 0-10 " 0-40 5.900 yes yes yes | yes | mo | yes | mo | fe yes 
‘arm Bureau, Ohio ~ | 0-14 0-40 5.070 | H yes yes es | no es no | no 0 yes 
nese Farmers & Bankers | 10-60 | 1-9 5 15-45 2,500 ’ : ere es | no os no | no no no 
Farmers Life, la. | 10-60 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes a. Z . | yes | yes no 
Farmers & Traders. . 10-65 0-9 0-1 | 0-45 7.000 yes yes yes | no | yes no no | no yes 
Federal Life, 1. | 15-65 | 0-44 1 | 045 D yes yes yes no | yes no yes yes ** yes 
= ioe Life & Cas. | 15-60 | 0-14 | 1 0-45 3.000 yes no yes | no yes no | yes | yes no 
idelity Mutual 5-65 0-4 5 0-40 10,000 yes yes yes no | yes no | no no yes 
Fidelity Union. __. | 1065 | 040 1 0-45 7.500 | H yes yes yes no yes no | 10 no yes 
meme] Re | oe | me) ee) eRe | ele lel BLT LE TE] 
Death Franklin Life. | 15-65 0-14 i | 040 5000 Le vee i. iis no | no | m0 yes 
7 General American. . 15-65 0-14 =F | 0-40 5,000 | AH yes A yes yes | no | yes no | yes yes yes 
niums Geo. Washington Life 15-65 0-14 5 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no ; no | no | no no yes 
t Yet Girard Life 17-60 | 0-16 5 16-40 3,000 yes yes yes no yes no | no no yes 
Jue Grange Mutual | 15-65 0-14 3 0-45 3,000 | H yes yes yes no | no no yes 
ived? Great American 10-60 0-10 6 mo. 0-45 3,000 is | no no no 
an Great Amer. Reserve 10-65 0-9 | 1 | 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes é yes | yes yes 
yes Great Eastern Mut. | §-70 04 | -40 ; es | yes es 
yes Great Lakes Mutual. . . 16-55 0-15 ¢ | 0-49 +000 nee yes yes - | es no ~ | me ne 
no Great National... . 15-60 0-14 1 | 045 | 10,705 yes yes yes a a . no | yes 
yes Great Northwest | 16-65 0-15 1 | 0-45 5,000 H yes no yes no no no ; no | no yes 
no Great Southern 10-65 0-9 1 | 045 6,000 yes yes yes no | no no no | no yes 
no Great West, Can. 15-65 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 A yes yes yes yes no yes yes | yes yess 
yes Guarantee Mutual 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes | yes yes 
yes Guaranty Income 10-70 0-9 1 0-45 | 10,000 yes yes yes no no no no | no no 
no —— Union 5-65 0-14 1 0-35 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes | yes yes 
ne ult Life | 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
| 
w — mo. 4 * 0-15 1 | 040 3,000 yes yes yes no no no ” a MM yee 
yes Home Life, N.Y. 10-65 018 ; | ee a ne — a = no no eee 
no Home State, Okla. 10-65 1 dy-9 5 | 045 5,000 yes yes yes no no no | no no yes 
yes Hoosier Farm Bur. 10-65 0-9 3 16-45 5,000 yes yes yes i Ryes | Ryes yes 
yes lilinois Bankers | 10-60 0-9 1 5-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
no Independent Life, Md. 70 AF 2 0-45 | 2,000  Hyes yes yes no no no 
~~ —— 4 Life 15-65 0-14 1 0-35 | 5,000 yes yes yes no | yes | yes no no | yes 
- on ine ~ &A. | 10-65 0-9 1 10-40 | 2,500 yes yes yes | yes yes no | no no yes 
y a Lite | 15-65 0-14 1 | 040 | 5,000 yes yes yes no | yes no | no no no 
yes Jeflerson National 0-14 15-65 1 0-44 | 5,000 | yes yes | yes | no | yes | mo | yes | yes yes 
— en | =e oo | Es 0 40 5.000 yes yes yes no yes | fo = me | at 
yes Kaneas City Life | 15-65 0-14 3 0-40 $:000 yes yes yes Pos oy a no — 
ne ansas Farm Life 15-65 0-14 1 0-44 | 5,000 yes yes yes no no no | no | no yes 
yes Kentucky CentralL. & A...| 15-65 0-14 6 mo. 0-40 | 5,000 yes yes yes no | yes nm | no | yes yes 
yes Kentucky Home Mut. 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no | no no 
yes Knights Life 15-60 0-14 5 0-35 1,500 yes yes yes no | yes no | no no yes 
- Lafayette Lite 10-60 0-9 1 15-45 3,000 yes yes yes no no no | no | no yes 
yee Lamar Life 15-65 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no | no yes 
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Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure—continued 
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Standard Policies 


Written on Ages Non-Medical Sub-Standard Is f 
uvenile At Death 
| wane | Accident; Are | 
Sub- |Hospitali-| and | Fractiong 
| Graded Occupa- | Standard | | Uses | Graded | zation | Health | Premium 
COMPANY Death tional | Physical | Extra | Rated | Multiple, Death | | —_| NotY@ 
Adult Benefit Rating Rating (Premium) Uoin | Table of | Benefit ; Due co 
Age Age to Age Ages Limits Removed* Removedt Charged Age Mortality) Granted | Written Separately | Waived? 


| 
' 





— = _ - | 





| | 
Liberty Life, S$. C. | 10-65 0-9 4 | 0-40 | 5,000 | yes | yes yes no | yes no | Ryes | Ryes yes - 
Liberty National. | 10-70 0-9 1 | 039 | 5000 | yes | yes yes no | yes no | mo | mo | yee | savings Ba 
Life & Cas. of Tenn. 15-60 0-14 | 2 0-40 5,000 yes | yes yess | no | yes no no =| _ no yes Savings Ba 
Life Ins. Co., Va. 15-70 0-14 5 0-40 5,000 | yes yes | yes | no yes no R yes Ryes | yes Scranton L 
Lincoin Income, Ky. 16-60 0-15 3 | 045 | 2,500 yes yes yes | no yes yes no no yes Security L. 
| Service Lif 
Lincoln Liberty 15-60 1-14 1 | 1-45 | 5,000 yes | yes | yes | yes yes no no no no . 
Lincoln Mutual 10-65 0-9 1 | 0-45 5,000 yes yess | yes | no yes no no no no Shenandoa 
Lincoln National . 5-F 0-14 1 |} 040 | 5,000 Ayes | yes | yes | no | yes yes Ryes | Ryes yes Southern F 
Lincoln Republic. 10-60 0-10 4 | 060 500 | ‘ oe yes | _ yes no Southland | 
London Life 15-65 0-14 10 15-40 5,000 | yes yes | yes | no | yes yes R yes R yes yes Southweste 
| | | | Standard |1 
Loyal Protective 10-65 0-9 1 | 045 3,500 yes | yes | yes no | yes no yes yes yes 
Lutheran Mutual. 16-65 0-15 1 | 0-40 4,500 | yes yes | yes } no yes | 70 no no yes Standard L 
Manhattan, N. Y. 10-69 0-9 5 | 040 5,000 | yes yes yes | no | yes | no no no yes Standard L 
Maryland Life 10-65 | 15-40 3,000 ; no no no no no ; no no State Capit 
Massachusetts Mut. 10-70 0-15 1 0-40 5,000 yes | yes yes no ; yes | no no no } yes State Farm 
State Life 
Metropolitan Life 15 65 0-14 FF3 0-45 GG5,000 | J yes Jyes | HH HH | HH | no no | yes il yes 
Metropolitan Mut. 15-60 0-14 5 0-60 900 yes ca om tf ‘ ; fo no | yes State Mutu 
Michigan Life 16-60 0-15 1 0-40 5,000 H yes yes yes no | yes no yes yes yes State Natio 
Mid-Continent Life 10-65 09 1 0-45 5,000 Hyes | Jyes no no yes | State Reser 
Midland Mutual 10-65 09 0-40 5,000 | Ayes yes | yes no yes | no no no yes | Sterling . 
} | | Sun Life, 
Midland National 10-60 0-9 1 | 9-40 5,000 yes | yes | yes no | no no no no yes 
Minnesota Mutual 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes | yes | no | yes no no no yes Sun Life, NV 
Missouri Insurance 16-70 1-16 0-45 2,500 yes yes yes | yes no no yes Sunset Life 
Modern Life 10-70 0-9 1 0 40 5,000 yes yes | yes no yes no yes no no Travelers | 
Modern Woodmen 16-60 0-16 6 nos. 0-45 3,000 yes yes yes no yes no ; no no MM yes Union Cent 
Union Labo 
Monarch Life. 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Mor um sntal Life 11-60 0-10 1 0-40 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Union Life 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 10-70 5-9 10-40 G 5,000 H yes yes no yes no no | _ no | yes Union Life, 
Mutual Life Assur. of Can. 10-70 0-10 10 15-45 5,000 | yes yes yes yes no yes R yes R yes yes Union Mutt 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 10-70 9-9 3 0-40 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Union — 
United Ben 
Mutual Savings 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 3,000 | yes | yes yes yes no no no no yes 
Mutual Service 10-60 0-10 5 0-38 3,000 | yes yes yes no yes no no no no United Fide 
National Equity 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes | yes no no no no no no United L. & 
National Fidelity 0-60 0-15 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes United Ser\ 
National Guardian 18-65 0-17 1 0-45 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes yes no no no United _ 
United Stat 
National L. & A. 10-65 0-9 1-2 0-45 6,000 A yes yes no no yes no no yes yes 
National Life Assur, Can. 15-65 0-15 10 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes yes no yes no no no Unity Mut. 
National Life, lowa 16-60 0-15 0D1 0-45 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no no Universal S 
National Old Line 15-65 0-15 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no no yes Virginia Mu 
National Pub. Service 10-70 0-9 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Volunteer S 
National Reserve 6 65 0-10 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no Washington 
Nebraska National 0-60 5 0-47 60 yes yes no no no no no no no West Coast 
New England Mutual 10-65 1-9 1-40 | G 5,000 yes yes | yes no yes no no no yes Western Lif 
New World 14-60 0-15 3 0-45 10,000 yes yes yes yes yes no no no yes Western Mi 
North Amer. Acc. 15 65 0-14 6 mo. 0-40 5,000 J yes J yes yes no yes no yes yes yes Western & 
North Amer. Life, Can. 15-70 0-14 6 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes Wisconsin | 
North American L. & C. 10-65 0-10 1 0-40 3,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes Wisconsin f 
North Amer. Life, Ill. 15-60 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes Woodmen € 
North Carolina Mut. 15-55 0-5 5 0-40 500 yes yes no no no no no no Woodmen o 
Northern Life Assur. 15-70 0-14 5 0-45 4,000 yes yes yes yes no yes (YY yes no no World insur 
Northern Life, Wash. 10-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 | UU yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes ~ 
Northern Trust, Ill. 15-65 0-14 5 45 3,000 yes yes yes yes no no no yes yes 
Northwestern Life 15-65 0-14 1 45 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes | 
Northwestern Mutual. 10-65 : no no no no no no MM yes 
Northwestern National 10-70 09 6 mo. 0-40 5,000 A yes yes yes no yes no R yes R yes yes 
Occidental, Cal... 16-65 0-15 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Ohio National 10-65 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 UU yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Ohio State NN 15-60 0-14 PP 5 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes *—Occupati 
Old American, Mo. 5-80 0-4 3 0-80 2,500 ; no no no abilit 
Old Line Life 10-65 0-10 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes yes yes **_if deatk 
Pacific Mutual 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes . aoe 
Pan-American 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 | X 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes —_ 
Paul Revere 15-65 0-14 2 10-45 5,000 yes yes yes yes yes no yes yes yes vie 
Peninsular Life 10-65 09 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes A—Evidene 
Penn Mutual 5 65 0-4 U5 5-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes : -Less um 
~Ages 5-1 
Peoples Life, D. C. 15-60 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes D—Male, 0- 
Peoples Life, ind. 15-60 0-14 1 0-40 3,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 15-49 
Philadelphia Life 10-60 0-14 1-3 15-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes E—20 Pay | 
Phoenix Mutual 1-65 0-15 N1 0-45 6,800 yes yes yes no no no no no yes F—No defi 
Pilot Life 5-65 0-14 1-5 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes pieag 9 
iges—36-4( 
Pioneer L. & C. 15-65 0-15 5 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no H—One yee 
Pioneer Mutual 15-60 0-14 1 0-45 3,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes conte 
Pioneer National 15-60 1 dy.-144%2 6 mos. 0-40 3,500 yes yes yes no no no |-In additis 
Policyholders Nat’! 10-60 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no annu: 
Postal Life 10-60 09 10 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no yes mium 
J—Consider 
Presbyterian Min. Fund 20-65 1-19 1 1-40 2,500 no no no K- Females 
Prefessional Ins. Corp. 10-65 0-10 5 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes L—Minimur 
Provident L. & A. 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes M—Female: 
Provident Life, N. D. 10-60 0-9 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no NA er 
Provident Mutual 5 65 0-4 5 5-35 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes P aon 
a ol 
Prudential Ins. 10-66 0-9 BB 3 0-40 CC 10,000 yes yes yes no no no R yes R yes yes Q—Death b 
Reliance Life 10-70 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes ye R—Group o1 
Reliance Mutual 65 AF 1 40 1,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes U—Age 10 i 
Republic National 15-60 0-14 1 044 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes V—10 on tes 
Rockford Life 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 3,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes W—"Yes” ¢ 
- — ~ — X—Addition 
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Standard Policies 
Written on Ages Non-Medical 


} 
Juvenile 
| 
| ra 
Graded | 
COMPANY Death | 
Adult Benefit 
Age Age to Age Ages Limits 
vings Bank Life, Mass. 15-70 0-15 1 0-15 1,000 | 
arm Banks Life, N. Y. 15-65 0-14 10 0-14 1,000 
Scranton Life, Pa. 10-60 0-9 5 0-40 3,000 
Security L. & A. 15-60 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 
Service Life, Neb. 15-75 1 dy.-14 1 0-50 2,500 
henandoah Life 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 5,000 
souhern Farm Bur. 15-65 0-14 4 0-44 5,000 
Southland Life 10-65 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 
Southwestern Life 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 K 6,590 
Standard Ins. Co. 15-65 0-14 5 15-49 5,000 
Standard Life, Pa. 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 | M 5,000 
Standard Life, Ind. 10-65 0-10 1 0-45 3,000 
State Capital, N. C. 10-65 0-9 1 0-49 2,500 
State Farm 16-65 0-15 1 0-40 5,000 
State Life 10-65 0-9 5 0-40 2,500 
State Mutual 16-65 0-15 1 0-40 QQ 
State National 15-70 0-15 1 0-45 5,000 
State Reserve 10-60 0-9 1 5-45 5,000 
Sterling Insurance 15-65 0-14 2Z5 0-S0 5,000 
Sun Life, Can. 1 mo.-70 1 mo.-9 9 AB 15-40 5,000 
Sun Life, Md. 10-60 0-9 1 
Sunset Life 15-65 0-14 1 6 mo.-40 §,000 
Travelers Ins. 10-70 0-9 Vi 0-49 L 7,500 
Union Central 10-65 0-14 1 5 40 5,000 
Union Labor 10-70 0-9 N1 0-40 3,000 
Union Life 15-65 0-14 5 0-45 5,000 
Union Life, Va. 15-60 0-15 1 0-45 2,000 
Union Mutual 10-65 0-15 AC 1 0-40 5,000 
Union National 10-60 0-10 3 5-45 5,000 
United Benefit 10-60 0-14 1 10-40 5,000 
United Fidelity 15-60 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 
United L. & A. 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 
United Services 18-65 0-17 1 18-45 AA 20 
United States Life 10-65 0-9 EE 15-45 ‘AD 3,000 
United States Nat’! 11-75 0-10 10 0-75 500 
Unity Mut. L. & A. 5-60 0-8 5 0-40 2,500 
Universal Sec. Mut. 15-60 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 
Virginia Mut. Ben. 15-50 0-14 5 0-35 1,000 
Volunteer State 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 3,000 
Washington Nat’! 10-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 
West Coast Life 15-65 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 
Western Life 15-65 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 
Western Mutual, II!. 16-60 1-15 1 0-45 3,000 
Western & Southern 15-60 0-14 2 0-40 5,000 
Wisconsin Life 5-60 0-4 1 5-40 AE 3,000 
Wisconsin National 10-70 0-9 6 mos. 0-59 5,000 
Woodmen Central. Neb. 10-60 0-9 3 0-45 3,000 
Woodmen of World 16 0-15 1 0-45 3,000 
World Insurance 10-70 09 1 0 40 5,000 


| 
| 





Current Underwriting Practice 


Occupa 
tional 
Rating 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 


FOOTNOTES-—PRACTICE 


Occupational rating will be removed if insured furnishes satisfactory evidence of insur- 
ability and a change is made to a non-hazardous occupation. 

**—If death occurs within grace period, premium is deducted but any deferred premiums 
are waived. 

'—Sub-standard physical rating will be removed if insured furnishes satisfactory evidence 
of insurability at a later date. 

A—Evidence of insurability required. 

8—Less under five years and over forty. 

C—Ages 5-15, $2,000; 15-40, $5,000; 40-45, $2,500. 

D—Male, 0-14 and 41-45, $2,500; 14-40,$5,000. Female, (single) 3-14 and 41-45, $2,500; 
5-49, $4,000; (Married) Through 40, $2,000. 

E—20 Pay End’t at 80, age 1. 

F—No definite limit. 

Ages—36-40, $3,000. 

H—One year after change of occupation upon satisfactory evidence that insured doee not 
contemplate again changing. 

| In addition there shall be included in the proceeds a sum bearing the same ratio to the 
annual premium as the interval of time between the date of death and the next pre- 
mium due date bears to one year. 

J—Considered individually. 

K—Females & Juveniles, $5,205. 

L—Minimum $2,000 (Juvenile, $1,000). 

M—Females married, $2,500; males and single females $5,000. 

N—Age 5 in New York. 

P-15-65 for end at 85, 20-pay. life, 20-year end. 

Q—Death benefit 0-1, $2.50 per $1,000; $1,000 thereafter. 

R—Group only. 

U—Age 10 in New York State. 

V—10 on term to 21 form in New York. 

W—“Yes” on currently issued policies, ‘‘No” on all others. 

X—Additional $5,000 of Standard Insurance with medical has been issued in the interim. 


and Procedure—continued 


Sub-Standard Is 
sihigiiatebiadiaatnts r 
At Death 
| Accident Are 
Sub- Hosoitali-| and Fractional 
- | Standard | Graded | zation Health | Premiums 


Uses 
Physical Extra Rated | Multiple | Death Not Yet 








Rating (Premium Undin | Table of | Benefit : Due 
|Removed* Removedt | Charged Age | Mortality | Granted | Written Separately | Waived? 
yes no no yes 
yes yes no yes no | no } no yes 
yes | yes no yes no no | no yes 
yes | yes no | yes | mo | yes | yes | yes 
yes yes | no yes no | yes yes | no 
yes yes no no no no no | yes 
| yes | . | no | no no 
yes yes no yes | no | yes yes yes 
yes yes no yes no } no | no yes 
J yes yes no no no ; no no yes 
yes yes no yes no | yes | yes yes 
yes yes no yes no no no no 
yes yes no no no no no ne 
yes yes no yes no no no yes 
yes yes no no no no | no no 
yes yes no yes no } no no yes 
yes yes no no no | yes yes yes 
yes - ; yes | : | no } no yes 
yes yes no yes yes | yes | yes yes 
no yes yes no no ; no } no yes 
yes no no yes no } no | no yes 
yes yes no yes . yes yess | yes | no 
yes no yes no yes | yes yes 
yes yes no yes no no | no yes 
yes no no yes no no no yes 
yes yes no yes | yes | no no yes 
yes yes no yes | no } no } no | yes 
yes yes no yes no ;} yes | yes | yes 
yes yes no yes no no no no 
yes yes yes no no |; yes | yes | yes 
yes yes no yes yes no no | yes 
yes yes no no no no | mo | yes 
yes yes no yes no | no no yes 
yes yes no yes no |; yes | yes yes 
yes no no yes | no ; yes | yes 
| } 
yes yes no yes no yes | yes | no 
yes yes no yes no ; no no no 
no yes i |; yes | yes no 
J yes yes no yes no no no | yes 
yes yes no no no | yes | yes } no 
yes yes no yes no yes yes | yes 
yes yes no yes no no } no | no 
yes | no no no 
yes yes no no no no no yes 
yes yes no no no no no | yes 
yes yes no no yes yes yes | yes 
yes yes no no no no no no 
yes yes no yes no no no yes 
yes yes no yes no yes | yes vee 


AND PROCEDURE 


Y—Under six months short term for $309. 

AA—Ages 0-9, $1,000. 

BB—Age 10 in Canada; Age 5 in New York. 

CC—Not more than $10,000 in all unless mo:jical satisfactory to company, has besn obtained 
in meantime. 

DD—One-half face amount for first year if issued at age less than six months, full benefit 
thereafter. 

EE —Return of premiums with interest prior to Age 5 in New York. 

FF —New York, Age 5; Canada, Age 9. 

GG —At ages 10-40, $2,500; ages 5-9, and 41-45; medical not required at ages 0-4. 

HH—Uses special tables of mortality. 

11—In addition the portion of a premium applicable to a period beyond the month of death 
is refunded except on $5,000 whole life and Interim Term. 

MM —Such portion of premiums which are paid after the end of policy month in whieh 
death occurs shall be paid as part of the proceeds. 

QQ—Ages 0-35, $5,000; 36-40, $3,000. 

RR—Age 0 only, $250 Death Benefit during first policy year. 

SS—Removed on anniversary date of policy after 12 mos. in non-hazardous eccupation. 

TT —Return Premium to ages 5 and 15 also issued. 

UU —After six mos. in non-hazardous occupation. 

VV—Polio Indemnity only. 

WW —Policies provide for annual premium only. 

XX $250 ins. for first year if issued at age under 12 months. 

YY —Canada only. 

ZZ —Juvenile 20-pay. life full benefit at age 1; 1% bene't at age 0. 

AB—Ages 1 mo. to 14, $2,000. 

AC —— eee to age 10. Graded to ages 5, 10 and return premium to age 6, 16 


in N. 
AD —Salary allotment, $5,000. 
AE—Certain agents, $5,000. 
u--Unavailable. 
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EDERAL officialdom acted re- 

cently in each of the three 
spheres of its power—the Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and the execu- 
tive departments—to affect the in- 
surance business in varying degrees. 

While none of these areas of ac- 
tion can be said to be a source of 
anxiety or even profound concern 
to the insurance business as a whole, 
each of these moves by our federal 
officials points up the fact that the 
degree of regulation imposed by the 
national government shows no less- 
ening in its path of creeping en- 
croachment over the American 
economy. 

Here’s how the past month’s 
regulatory picture shapes up: 

(1) The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion finally ordered into effect its 
long-disputed rules to control the 
mail order insurance business. 


(2) Congress decided the nation’s 
principal life insurance companies 
owed about $91 million in back 
taxes. 

(3) The Supreme Court said 
holders of National Service Life 
Insurance could change their bene- 
ficiaries at will, regardless of com- 
munity property laws, 


‘Ads’ Under Control 


The FTC rules governing the mail 
order insurance business became ef- 
fective on March 5. They are de- 
signed principally to regulate the 
advertising and sales promotion 
means employed in the mail order 
trade. Since mail order insurance 
is usually interstate commerce, the 
FTC lawyers maintain that the pro- 
visions of Public Law 15 (which 
leaves control of the insurance busi- 
ness up to the states) permit them 
to assume this new authority. 

The back-tax bill passed by the 
House of Representatives requires 
life insurance companies to cough 
up about $91 million in income taxes 
for the years 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
Basically, the bill simply corrects 
an error in earlier legislation which 
required no tax payments for those 
years. Affirmative action by the 
Senate and approval of the bill by 
President Truman at an early date 
seems assured, 


Community Property Laws 


The Supreme Court took a left- 
handed crack at the community 


smu AM 
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property laws enacted by a number 
of states when it ruled in a five to 
three opinion that such laws had no 
effect on the rights of military per- 
sonnel to change beneficiaries at 
will. In the case before the court, 
an Army major dropped his 
estranged wife as beneficiary in 
favor of his mother. The high court 
noted that Congress, in writing the 
GI insurance law, intended to give 
the veteran wide latitude in naming 
beneficiaries. But Justice Minton, 
dissenting from the majority opin- 
ion, said a wife, under community 
property law, is “the owner of a 
half portion of these proceeds be- 
cause such proceeds are the fruits 
of funds originally hers.” 





NALU Criticizes Bill 

HE new and expanded social se} 

curity bill appears to be heade 
for clear-cut approval of the 7 
gress and the White House, despit 
the opposition to its provisions 
raised by life underwriters. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, for example, maip. 
tains that the proposals contained iy! 
the bill to extend the federal old. 
age and survivors’ insurance sys. 
tem “completely violate the original 
concepts of the social security act.”| 

Judd C. Benson, NALU president. 
declared recently that in the opiniop 
of thousands of life insurance men 
and women located all over the 
country “there is no demand from 
the grass roots of the nation for| 
such social security extension a; 
has been suggested by the Ad. 
ministration.” 

“We would have considerable dif- 
ficulty selling the American public 
contracts which provided that the 
life insurance companies could aé- 
just the premiums whenever they 
chose to do so and where they could 
also juggle the benefits to suit their 
convenience,” Mr. Benson stated. 











New Bonus in ’51 

Veterans Administration officials 
pleased with their rapid progress 
so far in mailing out NSLI dividend 
checks, are already working out de 
tails of the next dividend operation 
... Total amount of the next divi- 
dend fund will be considerably un-| 
der the $2.8 billion fund now being} 
distributed. . .. Payments will start 
early in 1951 on policies which were 
in effect for a year or more. 

Incidentally, VA is currently tell- 
ing veterans that their dividend 
checks are not assignable, and is 
warning businessmen that they may 
not withold dividend checks from 
veterans as security for indebted- 
ness. VA will mail dividend 
checks to any address requested by 
the veteran, but the agency points 
out that no one has the legal right 
to withhold dividend checks from 
veterans after receipt. 

Meanwhile, Senator Claude Pep 
per (Democrat, Florida) is sponsor 
ing a bill to exempt the divident 
payments from taxation. ... Favor 
able action on the bill is likely after 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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ASSETS 

I, ooo os ind w anh bead 600s ekk Boye OOS Rees $130,955,895.16 
Real Estate Loans 137,876,673.73 
Stocks Owned 11,470,694.56 
Cash in Banks and Offices 9,024,895.30 
Real Estate Owned 3,651,093.36 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 6,677 ,246.13 
Policy Loans 10,020,741.99 
Collateral Loans 168,360.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 1,288,107.00 

TOTAL ASSETS _ $311,133,707.23 

LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts $270,231,311.00 
Reserve, Disability Policies 2,078,171.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations 2,500,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 5,000,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,902,142.00 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 2,222,606.00 
Agents’ Bond Deposits 749,839.09 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 1,282,711.00 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items 904,407.63 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus $286,871,187.72 
Capital and Surplus 24,262,519.51 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $311,133,707.23 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1949 $270,062,013.00 
TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1949 $2,315,746,164.00 





The NATIONAL LIFE 


and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board 


EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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Tax Proposal 


REASURY Secretary John W. 

Snyder stepped into the discus- 
sion of life insurance company tax- 
ation with a statement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee calling 
for a more inclusive tax base. Sec- 
retary Snyder’s proposal would pro- 
vide for a tax upon underwriting 
profits and total income of the com- 
panies. 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee under the leadership of 
Robert L. Doughton (Dem., N. C.), 
is now studying proposals for a 
permanent tax plan. 

The present tax formula covers 
taxation on investment income but 
because of the low interest rate on 
investments, life companies have 
not paid tax since 1947. A tempo- 
rary measure recently passed by 
the House of Representatives and 
now before the Senate Finance 
Committee calls for a $90 million 
tax based on investment income 
only and covering the period from 
1947 through 1949. 


Snyder Testimony 


“I consider the industry-wide 
average which has been used since 
1942 a most inequitable basis for 
permanent taxation,” testified Mr. 
Snyder. “The present system which 
is in effect a flat tax on gross in- 
come disregards the wide varia- 


LIFE INSURANCE 


tions in profitability of operations 
between different companies, and is 
at variance with the accepted prin- 
ciples of taxing each corporation 
on its own net income. 

“Since insurance company opera- 
tions are based on profits from 
writing life insurance as well as 
investment income, a more inclu- 
sive tax base would recognize un- 
derwriting profits as well, in other 
words, total income. This method 
would permit more comprehensive 
treatment of the differences in 
forms of income and the reserve 


policies of the individual com- 
panies.” 
Opposition 
Claris Adams, president, Ohio 


State Life, Horace R. Bansford, 
vice-president and actuary, Metro- 
politan Life, and Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, LIAA manager, were united 
in their opposition to Secretary 
Snyder’s proposal. 

Representing a joint committee 
of LIAA and ALC, they contended 
that the present “stopgap”’ measure 
should be given a fair trial because 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL BANQUET: Robert L. Hogg, execu- 
tive vice-president, ALC, and Charles J. Zimmerman, associate 
managing director, AMA, look on as D. E. Ball, past president, 
hands Carl Mitcheltree, new president, a facsimile of the com- 
pany’s home office building which symbolizes the $250 millions 
in force attained by the company in 1949. 
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a ebruary 


the average valuation rate formula 
which determines the present rate 
of taxation might be the answer to 
the search’ for a permanent plan— 
with certain modifications. 


Adams’ Testimony 


In his testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Adams 
attacked the Snyder proposal, de- 





CLARIS ADAMS 


claring that it is “apparently for 
the purpose of soaking the savers 
for the benefit of the spenders. 

“Life insurance companies are 
not tax dodgers,” testified Mr. 
Adams. “And they are not tax 
evaders. 

“In 1948 they paid one hundred 
and thirty-two million dollars in 
taxes to the several states; they 
paid more in 1949, and will pay 
still more in 1950. 

“Furthermore, in the recent past 
an overwhelming majority of the 


companies has agreed to pay in- 


come taxes for the years of 1947- 
8-9 although, under the revenue 
law, as it existed in those years, no 
tax was payable. These companies 
have willingly submitted to the 
doubtful principle of retroactivity 
rather than lay themselves open to 
the charge of tax avoidance. Life 
insurance never has opposed, and 
does not now oppose, the payment 
of a reasonable tax, based upon 
sound principles properly applied 
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to the peculiar nature of its busi- 
ness and the unique character of 
the institution.” 

LIAA Manager Bruce Shepherd 
testified that “the determination of 
a proper basis for taxing life insur- 
ance companies is not an easy one.” 

He declared that it is “impossible 
to apply the normal criteria for 
determining what constitutes an- 
nual income for this kind of busi- 


O So 
A “ey | 


ness and it is impossible to apply 
normal measures of what consti- 
tutes equity to policyholders year 
by year. One can be seriously mis- 
led by applying such ordinary 
tests.” 








Get Me The Spectator 

F vou’ve ever had occasion to 
refer to a SPECTATOR article some 

months after the article appeared 


IN REVIEW... 


(and reports indicate that pleasure 
has frequently been yours) and 
you’ve had to ask your secretary 
for the particular article, try to 
identify it for her and, then per- 
haps call up several other staff 
associates in an effort to locate 
what you want—there’s no need 
for such a frustrating routine. 

Here’s what to do: Appoint 
someone to act as a librarian— 
preferably, appoint a full-time li- 
brarian. Circulate several copies 
of your trade papers throughout 
the office, having each one mark 
articles he’d like to read later “C & 
R,” meaning “Clip and Return,” 
or “C & F,” meaning “Clip and 
File” if it is thought worth saving 
for general interest. 

In addition let the librarian, who 
takes care of clipping and filing 
those so marked, also go through 
the magazines, clipping other ar- 
ticles thought important. These 
are filed and indexed together with 
pamphlets and booklets. 

This is what the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association of Seattle 
does—only, of course, THE SPEC- 
TATOR reference is our own plug. 
Result of their system is that these 
clippings have become an important 
part of their 1,800 volumes on in- 


WHERE LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 





OF PAST DECADE HAVE GONE TO WORK 


Percent increase in invested funds 
of 49 Life Insurance Companies 
in10 years ending Jan. 1, 1949 


96% 
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surance used by University of 
Washington students and business- 
man as well as company people. 


Insurance Purchases 


IFE insurance purchases in the 
United States in January showed 
a decrease of 4% from purchases 
in the corresponding month of last 
year, it was reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. Total purchases in Janu- 
ary were $1,745,000,000 compared 
with $1,821,000,000 in January of 
last year. 


Ordinary 


Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in January were $1,140,000,- 
000, negligibly under a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in January amounted to 
$402,000,000, an increase of 13% 
over the corresponding month last 
vear. 


Group 


Group life insurance purchases 
were $203,000,000 in January, a 
decrease of 37% from January a 
year ago. These purchases repre- 
sent new groups set up and do not 
include additions of insured per- 
sonnel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 





APPOINTMENT: Eugene C. 
Kelly has been named assistant 
vice-president of the Home Life 
of New York. Mr. Kelly whose 
previous position was manager 
of agencies, will be associated in 
his new work with Howard C. 
Spencer, vice-president, on “spe- 
cial projects of long range im- 
portance.” 
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TAX ANALYSIS 








The Taxpayer Gets a Break 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


seems to be on the losing end of 

a great majority of tax decisions, 
it is most refreshing to find a court 
concluding one of its cases with the 
following language: “By every rule 
of fair play which we have known 
from our youth all the way, this 
tax should not be exacted.” 

The decision was handed down 
on Jan. 3, 1950, by the United 
States Court of Claims in the case 
of the National Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington and Harold S. 
Roberts, as executors and trustees 
under the last will and testament of 
Margaret E. Kelly, Deceased, and 
John S. Kelly v. the United States. 

The facts in this case are as fol- 
lows: On Jan. 21, 1938, two life 
insurance policies were issued by 
the Mutual Life of New York on 
the life of Margaret E. Kelly, one 
in the amount of $30,000 and the 
other in the amount of $5,000, both 
on the ordinary life basis. The 
agent was Robert W. Tharp. 

At the time these policies were 
issued, the federal estate tax law 
contained a special exemption of 
$40,000 on proceeds made payable 
to named beneficiaries, and Mrs. 
Kelly already owned $5,000 of such 
insurance on her life. 

Mr. Tharp, the agent, first at- 
tempted to sell the insurance to 
Mrs. Kelly, but she indicated that 
she was not interested in purchas- 
ing the additional insurance. Hence, 
he discussed the matter with her 
son, John S. Kelly, pointing out 
the desirability of his securing the 
insurance on the life of his mother, 
the proceeds of which would be ex- 
empt from estate tax. Mrs. Kelly 
acquiesced in her son’s decision to 
purchase the policies but told him 
that he would have to pay the pre- 
miums. 

On Jan. 18, 


: these times when the taxpayer 


1938, Mrs. Kelly 
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signed the application for the in- 
surance, and, on the following day, 
submitted to a physical examina- 
tion. At the time the application 
was signed, the agent did not fill 
in the blanks, but instead he jotted 
down the data on a piece of paper 
and completed the application by 
filling in the blanks after he had 
returned to his office. 

While the son was designated as 
the beneficiary of the policies, there 
was no discussion between any of 
the parties at the time with respect 
to the right of the insured, Mrs. 
Kelly, to change the beneficiary. 
However, in filling out question 13 
of the anvplication form, Tharp, on 
his own volition and without in- 
structions from either the insured 
or her son, placed this right in 
Mrs. Kelly, the insured. 

The application form also con- 
tained a space for the signature of 
the person “who will pay the pre- 
miums.” Tharp, on his own voli- 
tion, did not request the signature 
of the son in this space. He indi- 
cated that it was his practice to 
complete this provision by filling in 
the blank only in cases of corpora- 
tions or partnerships where some- 
one other than the insured was 
paying the premiums. In_ such 
cases, it was necessary also to have 
some examination or investigation 
of the other party who was to pay 
the premiums, particularly as to 
financial ability. 

Upon the issuance of the policies 
on Jan. 21, 1938, they were deliv- 
ered to the son, who paid the pre- 
miums called for thereon and placed 
the policies in his vault in his office, 
where they remained until he was 
about 
that time, he took the policies from 
his vault, together with certain 
other valuables, and turned them 
over to his mother for safekeeping. 


enter military service. At - 





envelope containing the policies ang | 
placed them in her safe-deposit box, | 
where they were found at the time | 
of her death, August 30, 1943. 

All premium notices were sent 
in the name of the mother for the ! 
attention of the son, and all pre. | 
miums were paid by the son. Upon 
one or more occasions when the 
son was in need of funds, the 
mother expressed the opinion that | 
the son could obtain the money de- 
sired through the cancellation of 
the policies. Furthermore, — she 
never indicated to her son that she | 
thought she owned the policies and 
never made any effort to exercise 
ownership over them. The son did 
not learn there was any question 
about his mother having any rights 
in the policies until he was told 
by the executors of his mother’s 
estate that he was liable for part 
of the tax. 

Upon his mother’s death, the son 


The mother wrote “Jack’s” on theJ 





turned the policies over to the in- 
surance company and received the 
proceeds, no portion of which was 
ever demanded of him by the 
estate. 


Deficiency Assessment 


On July 31, 1946, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue made 
a deficiency assessment against the 
executors of the mother’s estate 
based on a determination that the 
proceeds of the insurance were in- 
cludible in her gross estate for 
federal estate tax purposes. The 
deficiency was paid but on June 18, 
1947, the executors filed a claim 
for refund. 

In the discussion of this case, 
the Court of Claims has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“To be includible in the gross 
estate of decedent the policies must 
have been (a) purchased with pre- 
miums paid directly or indirectly 
by decedent, or (b) it must be 
found that decedent possessed at 
her death incidents of ownership, 
exercisable by her alone or in con- 
junction with another person. 

“Manifestlv they cannot be 
brought within the purview of sub- 
division (a) of section 811 (g). 
The question narrows to the appli- 
cation of subdivision (b) of that 
section. 

“We think that plaintiffs are en- 
titled to recover. The unauthorized 
answers inserted in a life insurance 
application by an insurance sales- 
man, upon his own initiative, for 
his own personal reasons, will not 
serve to invest the insured with 
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the ‘incidents of ownership’ when 
there is no other substantial evi- 
dence of ownership or interest on 
the part of the insured. 

“From the evidence there can 
be no doubt that both Mrs. Kelly 
and her son intended these policies 
to be his and his alone. She made 
no effort to read the application 
or the policies. The son held the 
policies and paid the premiums. 
The mother recognized that John 
S. Kelly had the right to the bene- 
fits, told him that he could cash 
the policies or borrow on them and 
told a disinterested third party 
that her son ‘could borrow or cash 
in (the policies) and that he paid 
for it, so he could use it as he saw 
fit.’ She at no time attempted to 
get physical possession of the poli- 
cies, and when he took the policies 
and other valuables out of his vault 
before he joined the army and 
asked her to keep them, she placed 
the policies for him in her safe- 
deposit box and wrote his name 
on the envelope, thus expressly 
recognizing his ownership of them. 

“The salesman admitted that he 
was not authorized or instructed 
to insert the word ‘insured’ in ques- 
tion 13 of the application; that ‘in 
view of the fact that Mrs. Kelly 
had shunned the purchase of in- 
surance on her life I had figured all 
these things were more or less un- 
derstood and that Jack was the 
applicant for the insurance,’ and 
that if he (the agent )had followed 
the proper procedure and ‘had gone 
according to Hoyle’ he would have 
required the son to sign the pre- 
mium statement; but that upon his 
own initiative, for personal reasons 
and to avoid complications that 
might have lost him the sale, he 
did not do so. 

“Until the son went away to war 
he could have prevented his 
mother’s exercising any rights 
under the policies even if she had 
desired to do so, since she did not 
have possession of them. In fact, 
it is probable that had the ques- 
tion been raised, the written in- 
struments could have been re- 
formed to express the real inten- 
tion of the parties. We auote from 
29 American Jurisprudence, Sec- 
tion 242, Insurance, as follows: 

“If an insurance policy is not that 
intended or does not express the 
actual contrast intended by the 
parties because of the fraud or in- 
equitable conduct of the insurer’s 
agent or because of the mutual mis- 
take of the insured and such agent, 
a court of equity has the power to 


grant a reformation of the policy 
so as to have therein expressed the 
true agreement of the parties. 
While there is some authority to 
the contrary, most courts hold that 
a policy may be reformed where it 
does not conform to the agreement 
of the parties although the mistake, 
insofar as the company is con- 
cerned, was that of a mere solicit- 
ing agent with no power to write 
or to issue a policy.’ 

“For instances in which courts 
have permitted reformation of in- 
surance contracts because of mis- 
takes of the parties or the mistake 
of the insurance agents, see Na- 
tional Reserve Insurance Company 
v. Scudder, 71 F. (2d) 884; Leit- 
hauser v. Hartford Life Insurance 
Company, 124 F. (2d) 117; Esch v. 
Home Insurance Company, 43 
N. W. 229. 

“The courts will look beyond the 
naked legal title to ascertain true 
ownership. Austin National Bank 
v. Scofield, 84 F. Supp. 483; United 
States v. Burgo, 79 F. Supp. 143. 

“Most of the cases cited by the 
defendant deal with trusts. These 
are on a somewhat different foot- 
ing. Trusts are frequently estab- 
lished for the primary purpose of 
either avoiding or reducing taxes, 
either income or estate or both. 





Naturally the courts have been in- 
clined to construe them strictly, 
and have consistentiy held that 
they must be irrevocable on the 
part of the declarer if his estate 
is not to be taxed. In other words, 
if he retains any reversionary in- 
terest or powers of revocation or 
change of beneficiary whatever, 
the value of whatever interest is 
so retained shall be included in 
his gross estate for tax purposes. 
This is a natural construction in 
view of the modern effort to use 
trusts for the purpose of escaping 
or partially escaping taxation. 
“Insurance policies are on a dif- 
ferent footing. Through the his- 
tory of their development they have 
contained so many boiler-plate pro- 
visions and fine-print stipulations 
that the courts through the years 
have been inclined to liberally con- 
strue them in such a way as to 
apply the natural interpretation 
which the party taking out the 
policies had made and his under- 
standing of the purposes for which 
the policies were taken out. This, 
too, is a natural development. The 
course or trend of the decisions 
in respect to these two classes of 
cases are therefore in different di- 
rections. Home Insurance Company 
(Concluded on Page 45) 
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“Relax, Mr. Barrows, you’re not the first one to have a 
life applicant examined.” 
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Concept of the New Era 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


\° it possible that we are running 
into another new era? Other new 
eras have come and gone with the 
vagaries of the cycle. Will the new 
era in economic and investment 
technique, which apparently is 
creeping into prominence, really 
have any better foundation than 
previous ones? 

The present thinking as to the 
future of investment values is, of 
course, inextricably bound up with 
the policies of the so-called “Fair 
Deal.” High taxes, high budgets, 
and heavy government spending all 
have influence on funds seeking in- 
vestment. To these, now more or 
less accepted changes, is being added 
a theory that the business cycle can 
be to a greater or lesser extent con- 
trolled. This, to our mind, is rather 
a dangerous philosophy. If all eco- 
nomic factors were susceptible to 
control by government action, it 
might be possible to construct a 
theoretical control program. No 
one, however, has found a way to 
control what prompts erratic vibra- 
tions of the public pulse. A little op- 
timistic talk coming at the psycho- 
logical moment or a catch phrase 
such as “We have nothing to fear 
but fear” can generate an optimism 
far beyond the true value of the 
stimulant. Then again, we can as 
a people be plunged into the depths 
of despair for no foreseeable reason. 
To say that such psychic phenom- 
ena do not affect the business cycle 
and can not upset the best of eco- 
nomic calculations is indeed an 
egotistical assumption. 

Be that as it may, this new ap- 
proach to prosperity is with us and 
there are new types of funds 
clamoring for investment. Pension 
funds of all sorts are being de- 
manded by the people with a fair 
chance that we will all be completely 
“funded” by sixty-five. The ortho- 
dox method of bond investment is 
likely to lead to concentration in 
government bonds, which means 
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more government credit, ending in 
more government controls. In addi- 
tion, the income return would be low 
so there is naturally developing a 
movement to go into other types of 
securities. Over a year ago the pen- 
sion fund of the Federal Reserve 
Banks placed a portion of its mil- 
lions in equities. Some large New 
York trusts have also acquired com- 
mon stocks and even life insurance 
companies have been increasing the 
total amount of common stocks in 
the portfolios. These investments 
are not a large percentage of the 
total funds as yet but they are 
moving away from the stereotype 
investment technique of the past. 
The necessity for even a slightly 
higher income is a potent factor in 
these moves as the government-con- 
trolled bond market gives little hope 
for an increase in yields from that 
direction. 

What does all this restlessness 
imply? For one thing it indicates 
that at long last common stocks may 
be acknowledged as having invest- 
ment merit even by those who 
formerly have clung to bonds as the 
truly safe investment. The tradi- 
tional assumption that safety of 
principal in a trust fund is the 
prime duty of a trustee is also be- 
ing questioned (pure heresy). With 
the rising cost of living, and arti- 
ficially low interest rates, it is just 
not possible to obtain the income 
necessary to provide for the present 
or future without broadening the 
investment base. 

With an economy that apparently 
must operate on a highly prosperous 
level in order to provide the income 
necessary to support the govern- 
ment budget, it is more essential 
than ever that we stray from the 
narrow path of conservatism, and 
become more aggressive in our 
search for investment values. Such 
a search highlights the importance 
of selection. This fact has been 
emphasized in this column many 


times in the past. All common stocks 
are not necessarily good any more 
than are all bonds or preferred 
stocks. 

Competition is becoming more 
and more keen. The efficiently op- 
erated companies with aggressive 
and progressive management will 
produce results even under adverse 
conditions which can not even be 
approached by the less well equipped 
companies. As companies are not 
alike, neither are industries. Some 
are growing and some have ceased 
to grow. Still others have estab- 
lished a long term decline. If the 
present new era is to blossom, and 
not wither away after a short but 
intensive life, investment managers 
must become as efficient and as ag- 
gressive in seeking out new invest- 
ment fields as the top flight man- 
agement of the successful American 
companies. Perhaps it is not amiss 
to mention the securities of well 
established insurance and_ bank 
stocks as fertile fields. Growth of 
earnings and dividends has been 
demonstrated over the years by in- 
surance companies and banks have 
an enviable record for stability. 

This new era of ours may never 
come to fruition but should we have 
an economic collapse, the preserva- 
tion of capital will be in far greater 
jeopardy than it will be through 
expanding the present investment 
horizon. Both are fraught with dan- 
ger but one or the other will be 
forced upon us and we can not hold 
that adhering to the tried and true 
methods of the past is going to 
solve our investment problem under 
foreseeable world conditions. 


COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 
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44th 


Annual Statement 
December 31, 1949 


1949 INCREASES 


insurance owned by Policy- 
nolders increased $11,380,329, 
to a pew high of $208,774,611. 


* 


Resources increased $4,166,- 
863, toa new nigh of $51,123,- 
388. 


* 


The amount Paid to Policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 
1949, was $2,563,445 the 
total pav ments since the 
Company’s veginning in 1906 
rose to $39,937,740 


* 


The Reserves to c:edit of 
Policvin ters increased by 
$3,212,805, and are now $41,- 
981,008 








HAVE THEIR 


PW e > parila 


1949 
RESOURCES 


NS cpt ORE RE SA Ae he OR etoss 
U. S. Government.....$12,897,348.00 
Canadian «cccccves nee 523,455.00 
Municipal ........ ee. 1,421,584.00 
Corporate ccccccccses 7,237 ,879.00 


$22,080,266.00 


Preferred Stocks coccccsesese (06ebneeoanesecune 
Common StocRs .csccccccesccvcee Kbvesesconsaes 
Morigage Loans .ccccccccccccccccccecese errr 
Loans to Policyholders .......eeseesecees S6eeoee 
Cash on Hand ... 0600000000 00000N0N6 verre 
Real Estate: 
Home Office Building ....ccsssccscccscesece oe 
Sold on Land Contract ......... peectaeureewns 
Purchased for Income Purposes...... soseenees 
Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Miscellaneous Items 23 Sao eelone evccccece 
Accrued Interest (None past due)..... ecccccccee 
Premium Notes ......-seec.¢ wrrrrre Tc TT ons 
Total Resources ..cccccccccccccccece:s 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves ..ccee.ee, errr TTT TTT eecece 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders......... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance...seeces 
Dividends to Policyholders tor 1950 ....ccccccsees 


Claims Awaiting Completion . (wenebabeeceens 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1950 ..ccceesceses 
Miscellaneous Liabilities -. ---..cecccccccecceces 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid ....eececees eee 

Total Liahilities .....cccccceccccccees: 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


Capital Stock ....... CH CCerT ee eeee $1,000,000.00 
Surplus .-ccsccccccccss eecesesneecs Leena 
Contingency Reserves ...secesseees « 2,263,579.02 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders...eescee.- 


Total Liabilities and Surplus. ....eeeee- 


THE 
WHEMEAINMCE _onypod vd 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


$22,080,266.00 


1,576,737.50 
326,218.75 
22,594,807.55 
2,304,393.01 
460,729.73 


380,000.00 
69,938.25 
226,622.38 


873,138.35 
211,451.49 
19.584.78 


$51,123,887.79 


$41,981,007.87 
2,027 ,382.88 
1,391,084.29 
560,000.00 
177,891.95 
173.775.00 
49,166.78 
None 


$46,360,308.77 


4,763,579.02 
$51,123,887.79 


110 STATE LIFE 


CLARIS ADAMS, Pres. F. L. BARNES, Ist Vice Pres. and Dir. of Agencies 
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“A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 











Shoe Leather and Gadgets 


E’VE gone to a lot of meetings and listened 

to innumerable sales talks and when we at- 
tended the recent meeting of the League of Life 
Insurance Women to hear Lillian L. Joseph of the 
Home Life of New York speak on “Shoe Leather 
and Gadgets,” we figured it would be just another 
speech added to our long list. However, we were in 
for a surprise. So, we believe, was the rest of the 
audience. Not only did they listen intently as Mrs. 
Joseph expounded some of her selling ideas, but, 
as soon as the talk was finished, question after 
question was asked. 

The analogy drawn between shoe leather and 
life insurance was that both are needed from the 
cradle to the grave, and that both can be fitted 
to the needs of the user. Mrs. Joseph added that 
the one essential method of selling—as opposed to 
phone and mail—is the use of shoe leather, or 
personal contact with the client. 

Getting down to the business of gadgets, the 
speaker showed a few sample bankbooks—joint 
accounts in her name and that of her clients. 
Having discovered a long time ago that many 
people find it much easier to pay for something 
weekly, rather than quarterly or annually, she 
devised this method of making life—and life in- 
surance—simpler for her clients. Money comes in 
faithfully each week. It is deposited in the joint 
account and. when the payment date rolls around, 
a simple withdrawal takes care of the premium 
problem. 

The value of contacting beneficiaries of policies 
written years back was pointed up by Mrs. Joseph. 
She reminded her listeners that, after a certain 
length of time, these same beneficiaries are often 
in a position to buy life insurance for themselves. 
She also emphasized the use of testimonial letters, 
saying that when she contacts a dentist she shows 
him letters received from other dentists in which 
they express their thanks for a job well done. The 
impression this makes on the prospect can be 
easily understood. 

Mrs. Joseph stressed and restressed the fact that 
the more people you see, the more business you 
do. She warned, however, against what she termed 
“hitch-hiking here and there.” Her advice was to 
stick to the same clients, to keep in constant touch 
with them, and, whenever possible, to do things 
for them. In other words, make friends of your 
clients. After all, friends are remembered and 
thought of; mere business associates, once the 
business at hand is completed, are easily forgotten. 
In her qwn experience, Mrs. Joseph has, time and 
again, rendered a service to an individual simply 
and solely because that person deserved help and 
with no thought whatsoever of personal gain. She 
often found, nevertheless, that her thoughtfulness 
had been so appreciated as to make turning to her, 
insurance-wise, an almost instinctive action. 

“Shoe Leather and Gadgets” was more than 
merely.a pep talk. It was an instructive speech 
coming from a woman who, during her 18 years in 
the life insurance business, has acquired a tre- 
mendous amount of know-how, the prime requisite 
in any form of business activity. 
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DORIS SMIKLE 


Public Speaking 


RECENT editorial in Printers’ Ink notes that 

ability in public speaking is a desirable quality 
for any salesman to possess. It also states that any- 
one who is successful in talking to one person can 
be equally successful in talking to 500 people, point- 
ing up the fact that an audience of 500 is, after all, 
simply an audience of one multiplied 500 times. In 
other words, if you can speak convincingly to one 
person, you can do the same with many. The writer 
of the editorial closes with the idea that courses in 
public speaking, though not ordinarily considered 
a part of sales training, should perhaps be given 
much more thought than they have been. 

This, we think, might be of particular interest 
to the life underwriter. After all, the better known 
—and the more often heard—a life underwriter is. 
the greater is his or her opportunity for selling life 
insurance. Life underwriters, as a rule, belong to 
many civic organizations. Many of them do excel- 
lent jobs for these various groups. And yet, when 
it comes to speaking at a large meeting, many of 
these same people shy away with an “Oh, heavens, 
I couldn’t possibly speak before that large a group.” 

Well, far be it from us to be insistent about a 
course in public speaking or, if you don’t need that. 
more willingness to stand on the speaker’s rostrum 
and give forth. We do, however, think the sugges- 
tion is worth a little consideration. It might, insur- 
ance-wise, pay off very well. 





Drovis Sunthile 


NE way of assuring yourself that you’ve used 

extremely effective reasoning with a pros- 
pect is to find that you’ve become convinced of 
your own need for additional protection at the 
same time. This is exactly what happened to Mrs. 
Doris Smikle, life underwriter for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life in Denver, Colo. 

A friend of hers, whose dad was an invalid and 
whose mother worked, contributed heavily toward 
household expenses. She had assumed the re- 
sponsibility of paying for the family home and 
informed Mrs. Smikle that when she _ had finished 
payment, in two more months, she would be ready 
to talk insurance. Mrs. Smikle, concerned with 
the situation as a whole, used every point she 
could think up to make her friend realize how 
essential it was—since she carried so much re- 
sponsibility—that she protect her family, now, 
through life insurance. The girl was adamant, 
however, in her refusal. 

Returning to her own office, Mrs. Smikle, aware 
that she was in the same position, financially, as 
her friend, suddenly realized that every argu- 
ment she had advanced applied equally as well 
to herself. So ...she promptly bought another 
policy. 

How sound her reasoning had been was brought 
home to her a month later. She received a phone 
call from the girl’s mother, telling her that the 
daughter was ill and asking Mrs. Smikle to stop 
by at the house. By evening, the girl was in the 
hospital. Two weeks later she died. Bills for 
money spent in the attempt to save her life 
amounted to $1200. A year later her father died. 
The mother, now over 60, is still working. The 
human tendency to put things off until later had, 
once again, brought disasterous results. 

Entirely different is the story of a girl on whom 
she called for the purpose of discussing a retire- 
ment income program, costing $10 a month. To 
Mrs. Smikle’s great surprise, the young lady, after 
listening to a short explanation of the proposed 
plan, said: “I'll buy it.” Reason for such a fast 
decision? She had, that very day, received a 
raise of $10 a month. 

Mrs. Smikle had been insurance conscious long 
before she became a life underwriter. Her mother 
was in the business and her aunt, now 70 years 
old, still services and sells to her old policyholders. 
The income of another aunt is made up solely from 
life insurance proceeds; she receives money from 
22 different policies. 

Helping a young woman to solve a financial 
dilemma gives Mrs. Smikle a great deal of satis- 
faction. Her often-similar experiences enable her 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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105. Check Protector 
Protection against check altera- 

tion can now be carried 

The 


in one’s 


pocket. “Executive Check- 





writer” is 7 in. x 3 in. x 1 in.; 
weighs six ounces; and comes in 
a wallet type case. The figures are 
indelibly perforated and inked into 
the fibers of the check. 


106. Telephone Tickler 

A new spiral bound Insurance 
Telephone Tickler giving the tele- 
phone numbers and addresses of 
insurance offices in the New York 
City area has just been published 
by the Weekly Underwriter. The 
publisher states that great care 
has been put into this edition to 
make sure that all the changes 
in the New York telephone ex- 
changes were properly recorded. 
Copies are 25 cents each. 


107. Direct Mail Letterkit 
Forty-eight different kinds of 
letters prepared to tie in with the 
life insurance agent’s activities 
are contained in the Direct Mail 


Showcase Editor 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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THE SPECTATOR Lire INSURANCE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


(CITY) 


the showcase! 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 


WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOU AND YOUR 


BUSINESS 


Letterkit which has been published 
by Howard Dana Shaw, specialist 
in life insurance direct mail and 
correspondence. 

The kit, described as a “work- 
ing library of direct mail letters,” 
has been in process for more than 
four years and contains a total of 
111 actual letter models together 
with a ten-page introductory text 
that includes suggestions on using 
the kit, a needs-chart for the new 
agent, check-list of letter rules, 
etc. 

Seventy of the letters are pre- 
approach letters of 28 kinds for 
various needs, classes of prospects, 
occasions, and appeals. Other 
sample letters are for use in the 
actual approach, in the interview. 
after the interview, and several 
types of letters for policyholders 
including birthday greetings. 

Mr. Shaw’s office has been doing 
letter work for life insurance 
agenies and companies for a num- 
ber of years, and states that the 
kinds of letters in the Letterkit 


Se ee eee eee eee ee see eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeanenasaeeee4 


Your Title 


(ZONE) (STATE) 


are based on requests that con- 
stantly come from life men. The 
kit, being published in a limited 
edition, is available on an in- 
dividual agency basis permitting 
all agents to make full use of the 
letters. 


~- 


108. Office Binder 
Insurance proposals, documents, 


charts, tables, photographs and 


presentations can now be punched 
your 


and bound in own Office at 








50 per cent less cost with a ma- 
chine that sells for about the cost 


of a typewriter. New pages are 
added easily; pages lie flat; pro- 
posals are kept neater and more 


attractive. 


109. “Who's Who” 

The third annual edition of the 
separate volume of “Who’s Who 
In Insurance,” published by The 
Weekly Underwriter, is now ready 
for distribution. This compilation 
consists of biographies of promi 
nent men in all branches of the 
industry, together with the annual 
“Death Roll” of the preceding 
year. Published Feb. 15, this is 
the earliest date in the history 0 
this compilation that these bic 
graphical sketches were available 


————— 
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labels, 
freight 
Prints 
tiles. 
prints, of which 500 can be made 
per hour. In conjunction with VISI- 
record, it simplifies addressing of 
office communication forms. 














This publication was formerly 
a regular feature of “The Insur- 
ance Almanac,” however, begin- 
ning with the 1948 edition, due to 
production difficulties, “The Al- 
manac” was broken into two sepa- 
rate sections, Volume I being 
“Who’s Who In Insurance,” and 
Volume II “The Insurance Al- 
manac.” 


company. 
The Penn 


110. ViSIriter 

The VISIriter, manufactured by 
VISirecord, Inc., is a duplicator 
which may be used for addressing 


PENN 


MUTUAL'S 


“ELECTRIC 





SALESMAN" 

post cards, shipping tags, 
bills, delivery schedules. 

also on closely-woven tex- 
Good for more than 100 im- 


CHARTERED 





Assets Over 


$ 100,000,000 


Financial Stability 


Second to None 








— MONUMENTAL LIFE — 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office - Charles & Chase Sts. * Baltimore 


Ail. “Electric Salesman” 


OW to promote the use of Direct Mail among the underwriters of a 
company is always a problem of real importance in a life insurance 


Mutual Life has developed what its officials nickname the 


“electrical salesman” as a tool in the promotion of Direct Mail. This 
ingenious device has been found to be so valuable in highlighting results 
as to be credited with startling increases in the volume of Direct Mail 
over a two-year period. In a novel and forceful way it uses electric light- 


1948 EXPERIENCE OF PENN MUTUAL ROE 
* 


434,000 OIRECT-Mal Pieces 





ing to present pertinent figures, and has been so effective 
that two others have been constructed and are now on tour 
throughout the company’s agencies. 

The “electrical salesman” was developed by Frank Pul- 
ver, the Penn Mutual’s assistant manager of sales promo- 
tion and advertising. It takes the form of a box about 
four inches deep and approximately three feet wide by 
four feet long which frames a chart. The chart is printed 
on a sheet of clear plastic which is overlaid with another 
sheet of translucent plastic material. The figures do not 
appear until lights behind them are turned on by means of 
the 11 selective switches on the back of the frame, which 
stands on an easel when in use. 

As the story is unfolded the speaker flicks the proper 
switch and the desired set of illustrative figures appears 
on the board. This animated-by-light demonstration has 
been featured at various agency meetings and joint meet- 
ings of several agencies. Some general agents feature the 
board at their regular weekly meetings. 


During 1948, when the boards first were shown, the use 
of Direct Mail increased 35 per cent over 1947. In 1948, 
the replies and inquiries requesting further information 
received by Penn Mutual exceeded 1947 figures by 10,000. 
So far in 1949, it appears that the company will have 
another 20 per cent increase in the use of Direct Mail over 
1948—a total increase of approximately 62 per cent in the 
last two years. 

According to the company’s own analysis, illustrated on 
the board, every dollar the agent invests in Direct Mail 
brings him $25 in commission. At the same ratio a $100 
investment produces first-year commissions of $2,500. In 
the 1948 study, based on 434,000 pieces of Direct Mail, it 
was found that for an investment of $8,660 (agents’ share 
of the costs) they received total commissions of approxi- 
mately $216,000. 
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” Along City Streets . 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH Field Editor, The Spectator 


SEATTLE: The biggest and most 
metropolitan city in the Pacific 
Northwest, this Washington place 
of some half-million souls may yet 
rival the cosmopolitanism of San 
Francisco, far to the South. There 
are those who object to the rainy 
season of Seattle’s late fall, and 


some travelers — accustomed only 
to the roar of big cities—are an- 
noyed at the mournful cries of the 
gulls as they sail aloft and cross 
and recross the buildings and the 
shoreline, but I am not among 
them. It’s all right with me. Not 
only Seattle itself, but the many 





“At last! 


I’m really going to be completely covered!” 


Bankers/#femen Know All About 
Adequate Coverage 


Yes, truly, Bankers/ifemen know all about adequate life 
insurance coverage, but we can’t swear that any of them 
knows a thing about paint coverage. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman knows how to help prospects 
and clients determine their financial needs for both protec- 


tion and savings. 


He also knows how to help them solve 


those problems with life insurance tailored to their financial 
ability. He has learned these answers through training and 


experience . . 


. training which began with his earliest days 


in his agency office and has continued with supervised 


experience. 


Knowing how to provide adequate coverage tailored to 
the buyers’ needs is just one of the characteristics which 
make Bankers/ifemen the kind of life underwriters you like 
to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /z/e CoMPANY 


DES 
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MOINES 


friends I have in the insurance 
business there; among them John 
J. Caplice, executive vice-president 
of the Northwestern Life, which 





has its home office in Seattle. That 
company was long operated on al. | 
most a “specialty” basis as re. | 
gards both agents and policies, and | 


sion toward more orthodox pro- 


cedures. Incidentally, O. R. Wag. | 


ner, former vice-president of the | 
Northwestern Life, who has not | 
been with the company for some | 
months, has been busy with a new 
career in office furniture. While in 
the office of the life company re- 
cently, I had a chance to meet 
briefly with Bernard S. Walker, | 
superintendent of agents. He and 
Mr. Caplice are active right now in 
revamping the agency forces, in- 
stituting training programs and 
otherwise furthering the com- 
pany’s expansion and development 
plans for the immediate future. 


HELENA: On my latest visit to 
this city, which is practically a 
jewel of the Treasure State of 
Montana, it was my ill fortune to 
miss seeing Alex Cunninghan, 
vice-president of the Western Life, 
which has its home office there. 
Alex is a specialist on portfolio 
management and a talk with him 
is always instructive to me. He 
had gone east on a business trip 
and the rigors of my own airline 
schedule did not permit me to wait 
for his return to Helena. Better 
luck next time! However, I did 
have the opportunity for a chat 
with R. B. Richardson, president 
of the Western Life, who has for 
so long been an active factor in 
meetings of the American Life 
Convention and who may well be 
proud of the company he and his 
associates have built—a compan) 
which now has about $170,000,000 
of life insurance in force even 
though the home office is in a place 
of only some 20,000 population 
Also, I had lunch at the Montana 
Club as a guest of Lee Cannon, 
vice-president and agency head of 
the Western Life. Lee had at 
tended the Quebec meeting of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage 
ment Association and was full of 
ideas for getting his main produc 
ing agents to concentrate on those 
income brackets and occupation 
where the prospect’s wants wil 
coincide with his ability to buy. ! 
is because of the closeness with 
which Lee works with his field ma 
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that the agency morate of the 
Western Life is so high. 


SALT LAKE CITY: When the 
Mormons laid out this fine Utah 
city back in the days of a frontier 
that has vanished, they could not 
readily have foreseen the era of 
motor and air travel in which we 
now live. However, I doubt that 
any other city on the Continent is 
better designed to resist the trend 
toward an increasing number of 
automobile accidents and fatali- 
ties. Its streets are about double 
the width of those in most cities, 
and are laid out in such geometric 
pattern as to facilitate all vehicle 
travel. Once more enjoying the 
climate and sights in Salt Lake 
City, I recently called there, among 
others, on the Cooperative Life of 
America home office executives. 
This association, as you may re- 
call, moved its quarters from the 
Dooly Building to 57 W. South 
Temple Street early in 1949. It 
was founded in 1937 under the 
sponsorship of the Utah State 
Farm Bureau Federation which, in 
April of 1949, became _ general 
agent for the association. Inciden- 
tally, it is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that the interests 
affiliated with the Federation are 
now forming the Utah Farm 
Bureau Insurance Company which 
will write automobile coverages, 
starting with 300 shares of com- 
mon stock at $10 par and 295 
shares of preferred at $500 par 
—the preferred being sold at $675 
a share. While in the office of the 
Cooperative Life, I had a chance 
for visits with both Dr. Francis 
W. Kirkham, actuary and man- 
ager, and Benjamin B. Stringham, 
superintendent of agents. Present 
plans call for more aggressive 
agency development than has been 
the case in the past and a general 
stepping up of the tempo of pro- 
duction. Also, Secretary Frank G. 
Shelley gave me a pleasant half- 
hour and, of course, it was just by 
accident that I took time cut for 
a word with Miss June Barlow, of- 
fice manager of the Cooverative! 
As vou know, she was “Miss Utah” 
of 1949. Don’t tell me beauty and 
brains never go together! 


PHOENIX: Stopping off not long 
ago in this Arizona center of many 
of the State’s industries, I had a 
chance to talk with J. Carl Os- 
borne, board chairman of the Com- 
mercial Life and the Commercial 
Benefit, both of which have their 
joint home office here. In addition 


to being chairman of both com- 


panies (the Commercial Life 
writes life while the Commercial 
Benefit writes accident and 


health), Mr. Osborne is also presi- 
dent of the Commercial Life. Gene 
C. Powers is president of the Com- 
mercial Benefit and treasurer of 
the Commercial Life. Earl J. Furst 
is secretary of both companies. 
The production of the companies 
has been much accelerated in re- 
cent months following a revision 
of the agency departments. Les 
Grimm continues as head of the 
aviation insurance section of the 
companies. As agency vice-presi- 
dent, T. Millard Humphrey is mo- 
tivating the overall sales picture. 


In addition, the organization has 
two sales supervisors. One—O. E. 
Aylett—is located at Salt Lake 
City and handles Utah, Idaho and 
Northern Nevada. The other— 
Glenn O’ Neal—headquarters at the 
home office and looks after Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Southern 
Nevada. The organization is li- 
censed in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, Missis- 
sippi and Utah. Its growth has 
been remarkable within a relative- 
ly short span of time, and it now 
has about 150 salaried employees. 
The Commercial Life, begun as a 
stock Company in 1947, already 
has about $34,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. 


HIVIVNAVNAUVNNUUVUUVUOLULUUSEU ULL UA 


Monthly purchases of life insurance for January in each of the 
last three years were reported by the LIAA as follows: 


January Purchases 
4 195 


1949 Change 
(000,000 Omitted) 1950 from 1949 
2. pete hamhbeadnd $1,142 $1,140 0 
BE Gore ss bin wh eedre bad anaes 322 203 —37% 
DEE stacddnat Canes tenn et.oa 357 402 plus 13% 
Total . $1,821 $1,745 —4% 


Wholesale life insurance, previously shown 


under group life 


insurance, is now included in the ordinary figures. 
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Even the best 
craftsman can do 
better with the 


right tools... 


LIFE INSURANCE * 







All modern forms 


of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Annuities, and T & P 
Disability Income ($10 monthly per $1,000) 
combined with wide choice of Life plans 


{ 


~~ 
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A. and H. INSURANCE*. . Every form of 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees. 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®. . 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care 


Special Risk coverages 


Issued on 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


SLE protecting provident peonle since 1887 
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Indianapolis Life 


The Indianapolis Life introduces 
its Progressive Estate policy. This 
policy is issued from ages 0 to 14 
inclusive, and provides protection 
which increases with the needs of 
the insured. Although death bene- 
fits -increase, the premiums remain 
uniform in amount to age 65, at 
which time the policy becomes fully 
paid up whole life policy. 

Death benefits for each unit of 
this policy are as follows: 

(A) Prior to policy anniversary 
nearest age 21, $1,000 plus the re- 
turn of the premiums paid (annual 
basis including a full annual pre- 
mium for the year of death, but 
excluding any extra premiums for 
waiver benefits): for age at issue 
under 6 months the benefit for the 
first year is $250 plus return of 
first annual premium. 


(B) On and after policy anni- 
versary nearest age 21, $5,000. 

The substantial increase in death 
benefit at age 21 is automatic and 
no evidence of insurability is re- 
quired. The Progressive Estate 
policy permits a parent to estab- 
lish a substantial insurance pro- 
gram for a child at a low-age. This 
policy proves the desirability of 
buying insurance at young ages. 

Cash values under this policy 
build up rapidly during the early 
years and these values may be used 
if necessary to provide funds for 
college or a start in business. 

At age 21, the policy may be 
converted into an endowment pol- 
icy maturing at age 65 in the 
amount of $4400 for each $5000 
of ultimate amount of the original 
policy, with the same annual pre- 
mium rate. Any dividend additions 











ASSETS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Home Office: 





PERTINENT STATISTICS 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE 1902 


Aid Association for Lutherans 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 


Exclusively for Synodical Conference Lutherans 


Over $117,000,000 
Over $510,000,000 


Over $ 53,000,000 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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on the date of conversion will be 
adjusted to correspond to the new 
plan. 

The usual options of cash value. 
paid-up insurance and extended jn. 
surance are available. The paid-up 
insurance is for a uniform amount 
of whole life insurance. The 
amount of extended insurance jg 
$1,000 prior to the policy anniver- 
sary nearest age 21 and $5000 
thereafter for each unit of the 
policy. Dividend additions or ip. 
debtedness will correspondingly in. 
crease or decrease the amount of 
extended insurance. 

Dividend figures are according 
to the eomnany’s 1949 dividend 
scale; dividend accumulation fig- 
ures are based on the company’s 
current interest rate at 3 per cent 
on such funds. 

Interim insurance may be writ- 
ten. The monthly interim premiums 
apply to each unit of the Progres- 
sive Estate policy. During the in- 
terim period, death benefit is $1000 
for each unit ($250 if the interim 
period begins at age under 6 
months). 

Waiver of premium benefits in 
event of the death of the applicant 
or disability of the applicant are 
available under this contract for 
extra premium. 

The minimrm policv which the 
eompany will write under this plan 
is one unit. The maximum on one 
life is five units. 


Standard Insurance 


Standard Insurance Company of 
Oregon announces that, effective 
immediately, single premium life, 
refund and joint and survivor an- 
nuities will be issued on both a par- 
ticipating and a non-participating 
basis. 

The single premium for a non- 
participating annuity is equal te 
96.25 per cent of the corresponding 
participating rate. For example, 
the participating rate for a life 
annuity for a man age 65 to pro- 
vide $10 a month is $1652.55. 
The corresponding non-participat- 
ing premium is .9625 x $1652.55 or 
$1590.58. 

The annuity purchased by $1000 
is 3.9 per cent higher under the 
non-participating contract. This is 
offset in the participating contract 
by the dividends. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark. 
will continue the same dividend 
scales used in 1948 and 1949 dur 
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ing 1950 for policies issued on the 
current form (CSO 2% per cent) 
and earlier forms (American ex- 
perience). The rate of interest ap- 
plicable to funds left under settle- 
ment options will be continued at 
3 per cent and the rates on dividend 
accumulations also will be main- 
tained at 3 per cent for policies on 
the American Experience table and 
285 per cent on CSO contracts. 


John Hancock Mutual 


The John Hancock Mutual, Bos- 
ton, has set aside for dividends to 
policyholders $4,800,000 more in 
1950 than in 1949, an increase of 
14 per cent. Total amount to be 
set aside for all dividend payments 
in 1950 will be approximately 
$39,000,000. 

With very few exceptions, these 
dividend increases will apply in 
varying amounts to practically all 
ordinary policies issued subsequent 
to April 1, 1935. Under ordinary 
policies issued under the 342% re- 
serve basis prior to April 1, 1935, 
the dividend scale now in effect will 
be continued in 1950. 

Dividend increases on weekly 
premium industrial policies will 


generally affect policies issued sub- 
sequent to Jan. 1, 1937. The new 
weekly premium dividend schedules 
inaugurates the practice of paying 
the dividends one year earlier than 
has been the case with respect to 
policies issued prior to September, 
1947. Monthly premium industrial 
policies also receive a dividend at 
the end of three years. 

The present general formulas for 
dividends on group life and group 
accident and health policies revised 
and announced in 1949 will be used 
for 1950 with adjustments result- 
ing from experience shown. 

The rate of interest payable dur- 
ing 1950 on various policyholders’ 
funds now on deposit by the John 
Hancock will continue to be 3 per 
cent or higher in accordance with 
any more liberal guarantees. 


New York Life 

The New York Life, New York 
City, has announced that it will 
continue for 1950 the same divi- 
dend scale as has been in effect for 
1949. 

Announcement was also made 
that the board of directors had 
approved a new program which 





provides for refunding the portion 
of any premium paid beyond the 
end of the policy month of death 
where such death occurs in 1950, 
in accordance with the following 
resolution: “Under life insurance 
policies, other than paid-up poli- 
cies, which mature by death oc- 
curring during 1950 there shall be 
payable with the policy proceeds 
an amount equal to the portion of 
the last annual, semi-annual or 
quarterly premium due prior to the 
date of death and paid or waived 
for any part of the policy year 
beyond the end of the policy month 
in which the death of the insured 


occurs.” 


State Mutual Life 


The State Mutual Life, Worces- 
ter, Mass., announces its action on 
dividends for 1950. 

Dividends on term policies are 
substantially increased. Dividends 
on permanent plans of insurance 
issued on the C.S.O. basis remain 
unchanged. Dividends on _ older 
business are being completely read- 
justed for the first time since 1944, 
involving some increases and some 
decreases. 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 


Distincti Sal i . 
* istinctive Sales Aid For Dependable Senvies 


ANICO Representatives 





A NEW TYPE OF CAREER 


TRAINING COURSE 


“GUARANTEED INCOMES” 


A new type of training plan with a new approach 
to the problem of helping every representative 
achieve the greatest possible measure of success 
in a career with Anico. It’s different also in its 
provision for assistance to established representa- 
tives who want more from their profession. 


“Guaranteed Incomes” 


ing results. 


is another significant 
addition to the great line of sales aids that are 
helping Anico Representatives achieve outstand- 
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State 


“You Can Grow With Anico” ore 








ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 
They know they have 
& contract second to 
mene. 

They know their peli- 
cles are Leaders in 
value. 






AMERICAN NATIONAL 
" Prosance Company 


yaw an 


W.L. MOODY. JR.. PRESIDENT 


OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


GALVESTON. TEXAS 








* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $166,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $72,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
102,000 
force is over $208,000,000 ... 
Life 
Opportunities—with liberal 
and up-to-date 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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N the newspaper profession there 

is a union of editorial workers. 
It is called the American News- 
paper Guild and now embraces re- 
porters, desk men and clerical help 
in close to 300 publications, most of 
them in the United States. The 
ANG has established a solid foot- 
hold in Canada. It now bargains 
for employees on the Toronto Daily 
Star (largest publication in the 
Dominion) ; it is “in” in the Cana- 
dian Press (the Canadian counter- 
part of the Associated Press) and 
is making headway all across the 
country. 

Ordinarily, business leaders 
would not associate reporters with 
unions. Until Heywood Broun 
helped found the ANG, newsmen 
showed little interest in them. But 
now that it is catching on like wild- 
fire, there is a general trend in re- 
porter thinking—not so much for 
more money but for security. 

True it is, time and a half over- 
time is a pretty important item in 


YOUR OWN 
GENERAL AGENCY 


A unique and rarely occurring 
opportunity now exists in the 
agency organization of this 
N. Y. Company. If you qualify 
you will be aided in the estab- 
lishment of your own general 
agency. Your income will be 
limited only by your own abil- 
ity. If you feel you are gen- 
eral agency material, it may 
pay you to call or write for a 


Your 
confidence will be rigidly re- 


convenient interview. 


spected. Call or write 


ROY A. FOAN 


Vice President 


ot Oe iv, P 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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the news reporting business. Out 
at all hours of the day and night; 
away from home sometimes for 
weeks and months at a stretch, the 
extra dollars are, in small measure, 
a form of reimbursement for keep- 
ing a man away from his family. 
Close to three hundred newspapers 
have acknowledged this at the bar- 
gaining table. The reporter and 
copy editor have been able, with co- 
operation from management, to 
raise the status of the profession. 

But this is not meant to be a 
sermon touting unionism. There is 
a life insurance company twist to 
the thing. The spokesman for a 
large number of members of the 
ANG in Toronto suggested to an 
important representative of a large 
life insurance company that the 
time was approaching when the 
Guild in Toronto might want to sit 
down with management and discuss 
a pension plan. Would the life in- 
surance man help Guild members 
devise such a plan on a group 
basis? 

The rather surprising answer 
was that “life insurance companies 
don’t like to get mixed up in union 
activities.” 





| 


It must be conceded that unions 
are with us to stay. The next 
decade is apt to see every conceiy- 
able type of employee in some form 
of union—whether we like it or not, 

If they, collectively, show an in- 
clination to plan for their own 
future, it would be a pity to dis- 
courage them. 

Recognizing the fact that union- 
ization of workers will continue at 
an increasing tempo; and recogniz- 
ing the fact that one of their major 
goals is security and that they are 
seeking, along with some assistance 
from management, to make them- 
selves independent at retirement, 
what better counsel can they ask 
than that which can be obtained 
from life insurance companies? 

Quite frankly, life insurance 
companies might well be honored 
by such a gesture. Socialists—in 
talking to employees—use life in- 
surance companies as ammunition 
for their jokes and name-callings. 
Here would seem to be an ideal op- 
portunity for “big business” to get 
a little closer to the working man 
by going into his place of work and 
by helping him (with the aid of his 
boss) to finance his retirement. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


"...at the balance 
7+. we may compute” 


ROBERT BURNS 


Striking a balance to 


determine the true 


NL picture of a Life Insurance 


Institution requires the 
appraisal of many 


factors each in relation to the other. 


Past achievement, present progress and 
future opportunity are among the points 
for consideration. 


Such careful computation will 
reveal that in every respect Fidelity 
is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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With security uppermost in most of your client’s minds, you'll be glad to have 
Travelers Cash Settlement 65 available for their protection. 


In Cash Settlement 65, you have a contract which provides security for the 
family, for the person insured, or for business associates. The extreme flexibility of 
this contract makes it possible for you to meet all your client’s Life insurance 
requirements as well as creating large cash benefits for them. 

The commissions on Travelers Cash Settlement 65 are attractive. For further 
details consult the nearest Travelers Life office. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY ~~ nartrorp, coNNEcTicUT 
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Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 


Health and Hospital Policies which 


ee 


can be “tailored” to fit almost any 


man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


| NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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Fins of th e 


COMPANIES! 





Berkshire Life, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The company is entering the ae- 
cident and health field. Robert F. 
Diffenbaugh has been named man- 
ager of the new department. 


Girard Life, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter T. Grosscup was elected 
chairman of the board; Walter K. 
Hardt was re-elected president, and 
George A. Adsit was re-elected 
executive vice-president. 


Life of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs. Christine M. Smith becomes 
chairman of the board, and Cody 
Laird becomes first vice-president 
of the company. 





TOP PRODUCER: C. i 
“Smokey” Killen, N. Y. Life 
agent at San Antonio, Texas, led 
all his company’s agents on paid 
volume in 1949 with a total pro 
duction of $2,315,928. This 
achievment was a duplicate of 
his 1948 performance which 
culminated in the 1949 Top Club 
presidency. 
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John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston, Mass. 


A retirement plan for the com- 
pany’s general agents has been 
announced. The plan _ provides 
that a general agent’s income, 
after retirement, from all sources 
including social security, will not 
be less than $3,000 per year for 
life. 


Manhattan Life, 
New York, N. Y. 


The company has been admitted 
to transact business in Florida. In 
addition to the Territory of Alaska, 
to which it was admitted last 
October, the Company is now li- 
censed to transact business in the 
following 138 states: California, 
Connecticut, Colorado, Florida, II- 
linois, Indiana, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. 


Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Wrayburn M. Benton, formerly 
agency secretary, was elected sec- 
ond vice-president, and Rowland H. 
Long, formerly assistant counsel, 
was made associate counsel. By 





‘ os . _ 
Crvice 
THAT FOLLOWS THE SUN 
Leader in world-wide life assurance 
‘and pioneer in employer-employee 
' group protection plans, the Sun Life of 
Canada gives unequalled service to its 
1,500,000 policyholders from offices 
situated in strategic key centres 
around the globe. 


fe North America: 90 branches . . . In the British Isles: 25 branches 
... ln Latin America: Buenos Aires, Havana, San Juan...tn India 
and Ceylon: Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras, Colombo 

In South Africa: Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg . . . 
And in: Hong Kong, Malta, 
Manila, Singapore, and 
the British West Indies. 


SUN LIFE © 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA — 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 













appointment, Robert J. Ardison was 
named superintendent of agencies; 
Clarence A: Grimmett, Jr., assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies; 
James H. Denman, agency secre- 
tary; and C. Lowell McPherson, di- 
rector of training. 


Midland Mutual, 
Columbus, Ohio 
C. O. Sullivan, former vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, is now executive 
vice-president, and Ralph C. Wither- 
spoon, former secretary, is now 
vice-president and actuary. 





Metropolitan Life, 
New York, N. Y. 


The company announces that as 
of Jan. 1, 1951, the following elec- 
tions are expected to take place: 
Frederick W. Ecker, now chairman 
of the board, will become honorary 
chairman of the board; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, now president, will become 
chairman of the board; Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., now executive vice- 
president, will become president, 
and Frederic W. Ecker, now finan- 
cial vice-president, will become 
executive vice-president. 


BANKERS LIFE 
of NEBRASKA 


hea Maal Canpary 


On January 1, 1950 Bankers Life of 
Nebraska began operation as a Mutual 


Company thus completing the Mutualiza- 
tion plan begun in January, 1941. 


We believe that as a Mutual Company, 
building upon the strong foundation of 
sound and progressive growth during our 
sixty-three year history, this Company will 
take an increasingly important part in the 
promotion and distribution of the benefits 
of life insurance to the American public. 
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IN CHARGE: Harold DeMian su- 
pervises the Newark, N. J., office 
recently opened by the Maccabees 
of Detroit. Mr. DeMian, formerly 
brokerage manager for the New 
York City agency, is well known in 
New York insurance circles. He is 
a member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York, and 
the Northern New Jersey Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

His unit in the Maccabees’ New 
York office was the top producing 
unit for the company in the entire 
United States and Canada, both for 
the production club year and for 
the fiscal year 1949. 





WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 24) 


the Senate disposes of pending 
social security legislation. 


New Birth Cards? 


“Streamlined birth cards” are be- 
ing advocated by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency as a means of pro- 
tecting the privacy of birth records. 
... The American Medical Associa- 
tion, which also endorses the use 
of such cards, says the national use 
of birth cards will be a special bene- 
fit to children born out of wedlock, 
who are adopted, or whose parents 
were in an institution at the time 
of their child’s birth. . . . Several 
states already have such laws. 

Safety conditions for workers im- 
proved substantially during 1949, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics says. 
, Work injuries as a whole 
dropped 7 per cent... . Manufactur- 
ing groups were down 19 per cent, 
railroads by 27 per cent, mining 20 
per cent, and construction by 5 per 
cent. 

The Army life was a healthy one 
in 1949. . .. Army personnel were 
not only the healthiest in the world, 
but also the healthiest in all history. 


45 YEARS OF 
DISTINGUISHED 


SERVICE 





ASSETS now total $61,818,393. 
SURPLUS FUNDS were increased to $4,171,381. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS for 1949 amounted to 


$570,099. 


LIFE INSURANCE-IN-FORCE during the year increased 


to $225,685.435. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


1949 Highlights 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 
aggregated $2,931,110 in 1949. Since organization 
45 years ago $43,146,517 has been paid. 
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To men of action 
Indianapolis Life 
offers rich 
AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


Mlinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Ohio 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Texas 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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... Surgeon General Bliss says this 
fine state of affairs is due to an “up. 


precedented low incidence of respir. 
atory diseases” and new develop. 
ments in preventive medicine. 

Airplane pilots are being cav. 
tioned against the use of antihigs. 
tamine drugs while on duty. . . 
The Civil Aeronautics Administra. 
tion says pilots should first make 
certain that the drug used causes 
no side reactions such as drowsiness 
and dizziness....The drugs cause 
no such effects on most persons, but 
act as a sedative for some. 


Award $2,000 in Prizes 


Cash prizes totaling $2,000 are 
being awarded for the best essay 
on the subject “Hire the Handi- 
capped, It’s Good Business.” . . , 
The contest, sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s committee on employing the 
handicapped, in connection with 
state committees, will close March 
31. ... Winners will be announced 
by April 30. ... First prize is $1,000 
with additional awards of $400, 
$300, $200 and $100. . . President 
Truman will award winners their 
checks at the White House. 

Among the legislative proposals 
scheduled for action by Congress 
during the coming weeks are those 
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Non-Assessable 


Pays up to 100 or 
365 days 


Non-Cancellable 
Provision Optional 
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sponsored by Senator Holland 
(Democrat, Florida) to raise popu- 
lation limits for places in which 
national banks may act as insur- 
ance agents from 5,000 to 12,000. 
... The Treasury Department’s sug- 
gestion that interest on insurance 
dividends be made taxable. . . . Rep- 
resentative Kearney’s (Republican, 
New York) proposal to provide 
paid-up government life insurance 
policies to holders or former holders 
of five-year level premium NSLI 
policies. 


TAXES 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


of New York v. Sullivan Machinery 
Company, 64 F. (vd) 765,767. We 
quote from the opinion in that case: 

“‘The failure of Failing to dis- 
cover the mistake by reading the 
policy and to act to have it cor- 
rected is not a bar to reformation. 
Mere negligence not amounting to 
a breach of positive duty is not a 
bar to reformation, especially 
where the other party has not been 
prejudiced thereby . . . He had a 
right to assume that the insurance 
company’s agent Taft had written 


the endorsement in accordance with 
the antecedent oral agreement... 
Failing’s failure at the most was a 
mere inadvertence not amounting 
to a violation of a positive duty!’ 
“We are not willing to disregard 
the manifest substance for a tech- 
nical legal] shadow. We hold that 
the insured did not actually possess 
the incidents of ownership contem- 
plated by the taxing statute. A 
legal technicality is a two-edged 
sword. The courts in many cases 
have rightly sought the substance 
in requiring the payment of taxes 
even though the framework of form 
would have indicated otherwise. If 
we look behind the form for the 
substance to prevent tax dodging. 
we should do the same to prevent 
a wrong against the taxpayer.” 
The Court’s conclusion follows: 
“By every rule of fair play which 
we have known from our youth ali 
the way, this tax should not be 
exacted. The mother not only did 
not claim any rights in these poli- 
cies, but the record abundantly 
shows that she did not even con- 
sider trying to exercise any privi- 
leges under them. It would have 
been unnatural had she done so. 
She regarded the policies as_ be- 








PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


43rd Annual Statement 
For Year Ending December 31st, 1949 


ASSETS 


WOE SN nidacaucasanaesevecasens 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate......... 
Loans on Company's Policies................ 
Stocks—Preferred and Common............. 


CB Ee eer er 
OS cae bhakedk md eeedea née ek eeen 
Net Outstanding Premiums...............+. 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building. .. 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets... 


eoccccces 95,800.00 

Ceccccece 285,000.00 

ceacccecs 380,800.00 
soceeccnes 499 567.03 
ocessesees 357,411.81 
seavseees 71,294.61 
eccscccee 120,285.70 


We CON DRNENRs oc ce cccsnccccieesiacs $21,754,452.15 
LIABILITIES 

NS 0 Riis cence ccesasaaneeeseeaonawee $17,667,325.45 
De er er err 790,547.23 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends.............. 508,959.02 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance..............-- 309,388.40 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption. ..........- 777,322.27 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete..............+-- 82,977.60 
NN GNF Ws voce ccceccccccssceenccsedeeconess 58,755.01 
Be Be CD. 6-0 600066 bec csctsesscsccsscce ves 32,104.14 


Webel BReMMes ooo ccccccccccccccvccceccss 
Reserve for Contingencies.............++++> 
SE ndgacawectaheesaavenaneae hese 


Surplus Unassigned .........-- 2+ ee eee eeeeee 


Total Surplus to Policyowners....... 


$3,820,240.14 
9,165,240.95 


$12,985,481.09 
6,151,195.17 
1,188,416.74 


$20,227,379.12 
$827,073.03 
300,000.00 
400,000.00 


1,527,073.93 


$21,754,452.15 
$98,950,205.00 





ionging to her son alone. That is 
the way both mother and son in- 
tended them, and the way they 
would have been expressed had the 
company agent carried out what 
he knew to be the wishes of the 
interested parties. The ends of jus- 
tice require the refund of the tax.” 

It is also most important for the 
life insurance underwriter to care- 
fully serve his clients, not only at 
the time policies are issued and 
sold, but during the period that 
they are in force. Constant changes 
in laws and in their interpretation 
make this a necessity. 





GROWING | 
NORE 


USEFUL 


During the past nine years, 
the protection provided 
policyowners and their bene- 
ficiaries by this 79 year old 


company has more than 
doubled 


This accelerated growth in 
usefulness is due largely to 
the enthusiastic efforts of a 
competent and loyal field 
organization 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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LIAA—Because of the increas- 
ing importance of federal legisla- 
tive and departmental matters, the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America is establishing a Wash- 
ington office. Eugene M. Thore, 
general counsel of the Association, 
will, as director of the new office, 
spend the major part of his time 
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in Washington. Similar action was 
taken by the American Life Con- 
vention which now maintains a 
Washington office under Robert L. 
Hogg, its executive director and 
general counsel. It is expected that 
the two organizations will occupy 
joint space. 

LAA—Plans for the Southern 
Round Table meeting to be held 
at the Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
April 30-May 2, are well under 
way. The principal speaker will be 
A. R. Jaqua, director of Southern 
Methodist University’s Institute of 
Insurance Marketing. His topic 


will be “What the Agent Wants 
from his Advertising Director.” 

Other scheduled speakers are: 
Don B. Parkinson, CLU, sales pro. 
motion director, Southwesterp 
Life, who will talk on practical 
sales promotion; and Roy W. B. 
Cowan, president, Southwest Print. 
ing Company, who will discuss how 
to get the most out of your printed 
dollar. Martin B. Williams, execu- 
tive director, Life Insurers Con- 
ference whose topic has not as yet 
been announced, will also speak. A 
“Hot Ideas Panel” will be presided 
over by Joe M. Locke, supervisor f 
of Publications, Gulf Life. Al B. 
Richardson, director of public re- 
lations, Life of Georgia, will chair 
the two day sessions. 

AMA—A new supervisory tool 
designed to study agents’ prospect- 
ing and selling techniques has 
been introduced to member com- 
panies by the Agency Management 
Association. The Sales Method In- 
dex, which analyzes an agent’s last 
ten sales, was developed by the 
Association and the Life Under- 
writer Training Council. It has 
been tested in L.U.T.C. courses 
during 1948-49 and will again be 
used in 1950. The /ndex is planned 
to help an agent recognize and 
work in his proper market and to 
help him find prospects in that 
market. 

League of Life Insurance 
Women—Albert R. Snitzer, Pru- 
dential, spoke on “Business Insur- 
ance—Make It Your Business,” at 
the March 7 meeting. 

Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York — New 
members and their wives were 
given a warm welcome by the As- 
sociation at a “Hi, Neighbor” 
meeting held recently at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. The meet- 
ing, which was sponsored by the 
Board of Field Underwriters, gave 
the new members an excellent pic- 
ture of the type of work being done 
for them by the association. 

Donald S. Barnes, director of ex- 
tension and development for the 
Institute of Life Insurance, dis- 
cussed the important public rela- 
tions job done by the Institute. He 
was followed by Mrs. Mitchell E. 
Saunders who told of the numerous 
ways in which she manages to as- 
sist her husband, a well-known life 
underwriter. 

Using illustrations to point up 
his talk, Jack R. Manning, execu- 
tive manager of the association, 
explained the various uses to 
which association membership 
dues are put. 
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DOWN SOUTH 
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HE writing of polio insurance 

has been engaged in more ex- 
tensively in the South and South- 
west than in other parts of the 
country (with the exception of 
such business done by the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident of 
Omaha and the Continental of 
Chicago). For that reason—plus 
the fact that the incidence of this 
disease is higher generally in the 
South and Southwest than else- 
where—both the underwriting and 
the claims experience of the South 
and Southwest companies are of 
major import. Some of the under- 
writing troubles have already 
been discussed in these columns, 
as regards polio policies. They 
include (a) competitive selling 
which has forced rates downward 
(b) inclusion of a large number 
of “dread diseases,” as well as 
blindness indemnity, in the polio 
contract (c) the bad field practice 
of agents writing in one company 
one year, collecting a full commis- 
sion and then rewriting in another 
company another year and again 
collecting the full first-year com- 
mission. 


“ WE'RE POPULAR 
... AND WE LIKE IT! 





Folks tell us it’s because of our size. 


You see, American United is big enough to 
be big, yet small enough to be small. Big 
enough to be among the top 10% of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies; big enough to 
be a factor in the investment market; big 
enough to enjoy all the economic advantages 


of bigness. That’s good. 


Furthermore, American United is small 
enough to be small. Small enough to know 
its people by their first names; small enough 
to worry about an individual policyholder’s 
problems; small enough to see its entire in- 
vestment forest and every tree in it. That’s 


good, too. 


Seems that such a size is popular. And 


we're glad of it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




























However, an additional inimical 
factor is more and more being ob- 
served when the whole polio in- 
surance picture is viewed from 
the company standpoint. That has 
to do with the doctors who handle 
the cases. One company executive 
after another is becoming out- 
spoken over what is frequently 
described as the “shameless man- 
ner” in which physicians are tak- 
ing advantage of those who pay 
the bills for polio patients—par- 
ticularly the insurance compa- 
nies. 

Inasmuch as the American Med- 
ical Association is engaged in a 
crusade against Federal social- 
ized medicine—a crusade to which 
the private insurance companies 
are only too happy to lend their 
time and efforts—the matter of 
polio treatment charges on the 
part of some members of the med- 
ical profession should be of as 
much concern to the AMA as it is 
to the insurance companies. Nota- 
bly in Texas, Oklahoma and Ari- 
zona, the feeling of insurance 
executives toward some of the doc- 
tors with whom they have to deal 
on polio policies is anything but 
friendly. They point out case after 
case where the charge is far 
higher when it is known that a 











Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 





polio insurance contract is in 
force than when no such policy 
exists. Around Phoenix, for in- 
stance, . w insurance men have 
even discussed the possibility of 
bringing into effect some method 
of screening which will eliminate 
from the picture those doctors 
who seem to have taken advantage 
of the existence of insurance to 
increase costs unwarrantedly. 

One suggestion, looking toward 
deterring the type of doctor com- 
plained of, included this idea: 
When the patient first attempts to 
use a doctor who is frowned on 
by insurance companies because 
of their previous experience with 
him, that patient would simply be 
told that the particular doctor is 
not on the company’s approved 
list. The patient would still have 
free choice from among a large 
number of physicians to whom the 
insurance interests would not be 
adverse. Such a general move 
would be a drastic step and might 
have unpleasant repercussions for 
the insurance companies them- 
selves, but the mere fact that it 
could be voiced is indicative of 
the extent to which the insurance 
companies recognize an obstacle 
to fair dealings with everyone 
concerned. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manoger 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


e 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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by L u Kh E A. B URKE 








Effective Date of Policy 

Application for a personal accident policy with the 
Reserve Life Insurance Company was made by the in- 
sured on Oct. 23, 1948. The application which he 
signed contained the following question and answer: 
“Do you agree that the insurance applied for shall be 
subject to the conditions and provisions of the policy, 
and that it shall not be effective until a policy has been 
actually issued hereon and delivered into your manual 
possession, while you are alive and in good health?— 
Yes.” 

The home office in Dallas received the application 
on Oct. 26, 1948. Thereafter it was processed and the 
policy mailed to the insured. On Oct. 27, 1948, at about 
9:00 A.M. the insured received an injury which formed 
the basis of his claim. 

The effective date on the policy was plainly stated 
as “Effective date October 26, 1948.” Also on the 
policy under “Consideration” was “This stipulation 
shall take effect at 12 o’clock noon, Standard Time, of 
the place where the insured resides, on the effective 
date hereof; provided, however, that this policy shall 
become effective only if it has been issued and deliv- 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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ered while the Insured is alive and in good health.” 

The insured brought suit on his claim and the eyi- 
dence seemed to indicate that the policy was mailed 
trom the home office on Oct. 28, 1948. The insured 
contended that the company issued the policy and the 
etfective date was Oct. 26, 1948, which preceded the 
accident and entitled him to recover on the policy, 
The company contended that the policy provided that 
it would be eifective only as of the effective date if it 
was delivered while the insured was in good health. 

The company being successful on the trial, an appeal 
was taken by the insured. The Appellate Court, how- 
ever, affirmed the decision in favor of the company 
pointing out that: 

“The requirement of ‘good health’ on the part of 
the assured at the time of delivery is an entirely 
reasonable provision designed, of course, for the pro- 
tection of the insurer. There is nothing in the condi- 
tion which is inconsistent with the assignment of an 
effective date, neither is there any ambiguity. A rea- 
sonable and accepted interpretation of the delivery 
clause gives it a plain and effective meaning. Consid- 
ering the agreement of the assured to an identical 
condition in his application, we fail to see how he has 
ground for complaint. 

“We think the reasons above set forth dispose of the 
materiai and pertinent contentions advanced on behalf 
of plaintiff. It is true that zealous counsel has raised 
other points in argument, such as waiver and estoppel, 
with which, however, we are not impressed. The mail- 
ing of the policy directly to the insured, without in- 
vestigating his condition of health subsequent to Oct. 
26, cannot be construed in any sense as a waiver of 
the ‘delivery in good health’ clause, inasmuch as the 
insurer was uninformed as to plaintiff’s injury, and, 
further, was justified in relying on the conditions set 
forth both in the policy and the application. The argu- 
ment of estoppel, on the ground that the insurer ac- 
cepted payment of a premium is irrelevant to the 
issues comprehended here, inasmuch as there has been 
no contention on the part of the insurer that the policy 
is not effective according to its terms and conditions.” 
(Curry v. Reserve Life Ins. Co., Louisiana Court of 
Appeal, Second Circuit, Oct. 28, 1949). 


Extended Coverage Under Group Policy 


In the case of Satz v. Prudential (St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, Missouri, Dec. 20, 1949) it was held that 
the insured had no right to extended insurance under 
the provisions of a group policy because he was 60 
years old when he was insured under the policy, and 
it specifically provided that the extension of the death 
benefit clause was applicable to an employee only prior 
to the employee’s sixtieth birthday. The policy was 
cancelled in the manner provided in the policy and a 
notice of the cancellation would have availed him noth- 
ing because he could not have obtained similar insur- 
ance elsewhere. Although it may seem harsh, the 
principle is found in this clause from the court’s 
opinion: 

“Sam Satz had no right to extended insurance for 
several reasons but principally because he was past 
60 years of age when he was insured under the group 
policy, and it provided that the extension of death 
benefit clause was only applicable to an employee prior 
to the sixtieth anniversary of the date of his birth. 
He was not entitled to a converted policy because it is 
conceded that his employment had not been terminated 
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or his insurance extended under the extension of death 
benefit clause, one which conditions would have to pre- 
vail in order for him to have a right of conversion. He 
could not have obtained similar insurance on his own 
account elsewhere because plaintiff’s evidence shows 
that he was stricken with heart disease on Dec. 14, 
1942, and remained so afflicted and incapacitated until 
his death on May 21, 1943, and consequently he was 
not an insurable risk and could not have obtained 
similar insurance elsewhere. Therefore, not only was 
the group policy canceled in the manner provided in 
the policy, but a notice to Satz of the intended cancel- 
lation would have availed him nothing. There is an 
appropriate Latin phrase, viz: cessante ratione legis, 
cessat ipsa lex, which translated is, the reason of the 
law being at an end, the law itself ceases.” 


How Funny Can You Get? 


The insured, while attending a luncheon, left his 
table and stopped at another table to talk to friends. 
He stooped down and placed his arms along the 
shoulders of two friends and listened to their conver- 
sation. One of them told a funny story at which the 
insured laughed heartily, “harder than I usually do.” 
While still laughing, he straightened up and experi- 
enced a severe pain in his chest. The pain grew worse 
and he finally left the luncheon in great pain. He was 
placed under a doctor’s care and laid up for some time. 
It was discovered that the pain came from air escaping 
through a lesion or rupture into the chest cavity, the 
rupture resulting from the exertion of laughing. 


At the time the insured had a policy providing for 
indemnity for loss resulting from bodily injury effected 
through accidental means. The specific provisions upon 
which the insured relied read as follows: “Injury as 
used in this policy means bodily injury which is the 
sole cause of the loss and which is effected solely 
through accidental means while this policy is in force.” 

The insured recovered his medical loss under the 
policy in the Municipal Court of Cincinnati. However, 
the company appealed and the Appellate Court re- 
versed and found in favor of the company. It was 
held that: “The humor seems to have been invited and 
there is no suggestion that the humor produced a 
paroxysm, or that the laughter was uncontrollable. The 
mirth may have been uncontrolled, but not uncontrol- 
lable. While he was still laughing he started to 
straighten up. However, right at this point he felt a 
terrible pain in his back between his shoulders. As 
later disclosed the pain resulted from a pneumothorax 
produced by a lesion or rupture of the lung membrane. 

“It is impossible to reach any conclusion other than 
that the injury to the lung was the only accidental 
occurrence in this whole recital. It was not produced 
by any prior happening of an accidental nature. There 
was nothing abnormal—nothing unusual in what had 
taken place. It was the effect that was unusual.” 

(Albers v. Continental Casualty Co., Ohio Court of 
Appeals, First Appellate District, December 5, 1949) 

No, we don’t know what the story was that the in- 
sured’s friend told. Nor can we find out if he ever 
told it again. From an insurance standpoint, however, 
we hope he passes out trusses before repeating it. 





Cattle Business 


The advertisement of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, which reported to the American public the 
work of the life insurance companies during 1949, 
spoke of “helping American families to help them- 
selves” and pointed to “helping folks buy or build 
homes, improve farms.” 


Mel Fickas, Penn Mutual General Agent in Ari- 
zona, tells of one of our youthful policyowners who 
is now 17 years old. When he was 13 his father pur- 
chased a policy for him. At 17 the young cattleman 
wrote “to ask if the accumulated dividends on my 
policy may be withdrawn in cash. My Dad thinks 
that when he took out this policy for me it was 
left optional as to whether the dividends were to be 
left or cashed. I bought a cow last year on a loan 
from the Future Farmers of America. If I could 
draw this dividend of $30.71 I'd like to apply it on 
my cow and cut down the interest there.” 

To underwriters who sell Junior Insurance this is 
a very practical example of a youngster growing into 
a business man and making use of his life insurance 
to help him get started on business near Main Street. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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SAND IN OUR SHOES... 


...way back in 1904. As any Floridian will tell you, 
if you get Florida sand in your shoes, Florida is part 
of you evermore. Florida is a part of us, and we are 
a part of Florida. Some 650 Life of Georgia men and 
women... Floridians all... serve in the Gator State. 
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WOMEN 


(Concluded from page 33) 





to better understand, sympathize 
and plan the necessary solution. 
According to Mrs. Smikle, she 
seldom uses a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like approach. Her method 
is, generally, to invite someone to 
lunch or dinner, and then, in the 
course of conversation, casually 
introduce the subject. 

This business of refraining 
from selling your friends is, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Smikle, a lot of 
nonsense. After all, seeing that 
your friends, especially, carry 
ample protection should be of 


great concern to a life under- 
writer. Incidentally, one of her 
main selling points—used both 


with friends and regulars—is: 
Life insurance is the only install- 
ment purchase you can make that 
increases in value along with 
each installment paid. 

Her favorite outside interest is 
the Big Sister organization, of 
which she is second vice-president 








and membership chairman. There 
are, unfortunately, many children 
who have been deprived of nor- 
mal family relationships and who, 
in spite of their youth, are already 
embittered by a feeling of being 
overlooked. The aim of the Big 
Sister group is to furnish affection 
and understanding to these chil- 
dren—to give them a sense of 
being wanted. One method of 
achieving this is to invite the 
children into their own homes and 
to give them, if only for a short 
period of time, the sympathy and 
sense of belonging so essential to 
a child’s well-being. 

Sympathy with all human prob- 
lems is one of Mrs. Smikle’s out- 
standing characteristics. It runs 
through all her dealings with peo- 
ple, business and social alike. She 
agrees with the well-known theory 
that the giver gets more out of 
life than the receiver. And in her 
chosen profession, Mrs. Smikle is 
glad to say, she has ample oppor- 
tunity to satisfy her innate desire 
to help other individuals—finan- 
cially and otherwise. 


Charles J. 
vice-president, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, has retired after 50 years 
with that company. He was com- 
pany secretary for 23 years and 


RETIRED: Diman, 


has been a vice-president since 
1933. He has been a member of 
the board of directors for four 
vears. 






























Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


HUGGINS & COMPANY 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 17-3428 








Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 















Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Chicago 1, Ml. 


to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 


Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 








Frank E. Gerry 


Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—5th Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 















Consulting Actuaries 





INDIANAPOLIS 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


OMAHA 








GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 


Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. 





NEW YORK 





















Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


PHILADELPHIA 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 






Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 
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